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_ through it in the finest way. 








Santa Fe 


.. to the colorful Southwest 








That's right, chico. 
And “all the way" in the finest modern style — 







and now on new and faster schedules. 
For Santa Fe feels a great debt to nature for the colorful, 
romantic land through which it runs — and 

a real responsibility to our patrons, to take them 


Serving the West and Southwest 
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Be Funny—If You Can 
Says WILLIAM TRUFANT FOSTER 

Author of Public-Speaking Books 

Jaffrey, New Hampshire 

The article How to Talk, by Percy H. 
Whiting [THE RoTarian for September], 
is uncommonly good. It skillfully avoids 
the dullness which I expect when I pick 
up anything on this subject. It is packed 
with good sense. 

The only exception I am moved to 
make is Mr. Whiting’s admonition: don’t 
try to be funny. He says the chances 
of failure are about 100 to 1 I believe 
it is easier for a speaker to learn how 
to use humor to advantage than it is 
for him to carry out some of Mr. Whit- 
Nearly all pub- 
including sermons, are 


ing’s other suggestions. 
lic addresses, 
easier to listen to if the sustained seri- 
ousness is relieved with humor. 
also to remember. 

At the moment I recall a speech by 
William Jennings Bryan which I heard 
when I was a college student, but noth- 
ing I heard remains in my memory ex- 
And—Brother Whit- 
ing—you are perfectly well aware that 
in your own little talk in THE ROTARIAN 
there is nothing which does so much to 
keep us from being bored as your own 
little touches of humor. 


Easier 


cept two stories. 


‘We're SPEBSQSA Aspirants’ 


Says THOMAS A, PALMER, Rotarian 

Past Service 

St. Petersburg, Florida 

I found Yes, Brother, Sound Your ‘A,’ 
by Ralph Sharp [September Rotarian], 
most interesting, as did other members 
of our Club. Some of us [see cut], in 
fact, are aspirants to join the SPEBSQSA 
(Society for the Preservation and En- 
couragement of Barber Shop Quartet 
Singing in America). We feel that what- 
ever we may lack in one kind of volume 
we make up in another. Let me intro- 
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Comment on ROTARIAN articles 
from readers of THE ROTARIAN 


duce our brightly shirted warblers— 
from left to right: Lew Thomson, Dr. 
Loney Adams, Emil Nordstrom, Club 


President Cohoe, and yours truly. 


Long Discovered Anesthesia 
Says Frank L. BoLanp, M.D., Rotarian 
Physician 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Atlanta Rotarians recently were asked 
what we thought of THE RoTARIAN: what 
we considered the best part of it, how 
much of it we read, and the like. A 
feature which appeals to me is the fact 
that you usually give both sides of a 
question. Therefore I would say that 
THE RorarRian is distinguished for its 
fairness. Carrying out this idea, I wish 
to take exception to some statements 
which René Filop-Miller makes in his 
The Day Man Conquered Pain [Septem- 
ber issue]. Space will not permit a full 
discussion of the part played in the dis- 
covery of surgical anesthesia by Craw- 
ford W. Long, but it has been abund- 
antly proved by competent witnesses 
that Dr. Long used ether successfully 
in a surgical operation four and one-half 
years before Dr. Morton used it, and 
that Dr. Long performed eight surgical 
operations successfully under anesthesia 
before Morton gave his first demonstra- 
tion at the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital October 16, 1846. Long’s first ad- 
ministration of ether took place March 
30, 1842, in a village far removed from 
a hospital or medical center, and he 
made no secret of it.... 

Mr. Fiilop-Miller declares that “... each 
of the four men who claimed credit for 
anesthesia met with a tragic death,” 
and states that “Wells ... went insane 


and committed suicide out of envy for 
what Morton had achieved,” that “Jack- 
son’s cunning hate drove him mad and 
he died in an asylum,” while “Morton 
himself perished from a stroke induced 





MAYBE it's the shirts you hear as these St. Petersburg Rotarians loosen up their larynges. 
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WITH THE NEW 1947 


FLEX/FONE 








Give orders . . . get action . . . gather in- 


formation with the New FLEXL- 
FONE! No waiting for operator, no 


dials or buzzers. Save time, money, 
steps and nerves. Executive decisions 
are swiftly, clearly carried to the man 
you want—or you can hold a rapid 
FLEXIFONE conference with several 
men, each at his desk! Choice of several 
models with capacities up to 20 con- 
nections. Dealers can assure prompt de- 
livery. Mail coupon today and let free 
folder show you how FLEXIFONE gives 
you Wings for Your Words. 


OPERADIo 


FLEXIF ONE 


-) INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS < 





FREE! 
PIN TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 


OPERADIO MFG. CO. 
DEPT. R-i1, ST. CHARLES, iLL. 





Please send free literature os checked 
(-) Flexifone Intercommunication 
0) Plant-Broodcasting 

0) Make appointment to discuss our needs 
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MEXICO 


ACAPULCO, GRO..—-HOTEL EL MIRADOR. All-year para- 
dise. Good service & good toed. Carios Barnard, Owner-Megr. 
Am. $6.50-89.50 U.S.cy. RM Friday. 8:30 p.m. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


ALABAMA 


SIRMINGHAM—TUTWILER. 500 rooms. Direction Dinkler 


Hotels Excelient service. tira Patton, Mgr Rates eu. 
$2.75 up. KM Wednesday. 12:30. 
ARIZONA 


TUCSON—PIONEER HOTEL. 
rooms. J. M. Proctor, Manager. Rates: 
Winter, 65-815. RM Wednesday. 12:15. 


CALIFORNIA 


SAN FRANCISCO—-STEWART HOTEL. Down town on 
Geary St. above Union Square. Chas. A. Stewart, Prop. 
Rates, single with bath, from $2.50. Excellent cuisine. 


700 ROOMS * RATES FROM $4 


The Palace Fotel 


‘an Franctsco 
GOMOND A. RIEDER, General Manager 
MEETS TUESOAY AT 12:75 
THIRD FLOOR 


New, modern, 250 outside 
Summer, 83-810; 
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FLORIDA 

MIAMI—ALHAMBRA HOTEL. 119 5. BE. 2nd St. Modern 
high class family hotel catering to refined clientele. 2? 
blocks from down W. Earle Spencer. Manager. 


MIAMI BEACH —MACFADDEN DEAUVILLE. Directly on the 
ocean. 
Cabana Club, Restaurant, Lounge 


Florida's Most Complete Year-round Resort Hote! 
Freeman. Mer. 





ST. AUGUSTINE—HOTEL BENNETT. Leading Day fron 
hotel, delightful rooms and location. American-Buropean 
plan. Business and tourist clientele, 


HOTEL HILLSBORO 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 
300 Spacious Rooms 
Standard Year ‘Round Rates 


$2.50 Single—$5.00 Double 
S$. W. LILLIOTT, Manager 
Rotary Meets Tuesdays 12:15. 














GEORGIA 

ATLANTA—ANSLEY HOTEL. 400 rooms of solid comfort 
im the downtown section, A Dinkler Hotel, A. J. Crocy, 
Manager. Rates: Su. $2.75 up. RM Monday, 12:90. 


SAVANNAN—HOTEL DE SOTO. 303 rooms with beth and 
shower, South's most outstanding hotel. Reasonable rates. 
Chas, G. Day, GM, Dancing. Swimming Pool, &M Mon., 1:00 





(RM) Rotary Meets: (8) Summer; (W) Winter. 


ILLINOIS ll 


AMERICA’S DISTINCTIVE HOTEL 


1000 OUTSIDE ROOMS OUTDOOR DANCING 


RECREATION GROUNDS bATHING BEACi 
w ™. Dewey. Pres P j. Welter: Res. Mer 


EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 
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HOTEL SHERMAN 
CHICAGO 

HEADQUARTERS—ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO 


fer over twenty-five years 
. 7 . 


luncheon on Tuesday, 12:15 











LOUISIANA 
NEW ORLEANS—ST. CHARLES. Accommodations for 1,000 


guests. Direction Dinkler Hotels. John J. O'Leary, Vice- 
Pres. & Mer Rates: Eu. $3.00 up. RM Wed., 12:15. 
MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS——HOTEL NICOLLET. 600 rooms with bath; 
3 air-conditioned restaurants; 3 blocks from either depot. 
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Overlooking N NEW YORK'S Only Private Park 
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HOTER ——— 


ROOSEVELT 


Madison Ave. at 45th St.. New York 


A HILTON HOTEL 
Dean Carpenter. Gen. Mgr. 


Near to every place you 

want to go in New York 
Attractive rooms with bath from $4.50 
DIRECT PASSAGEWAY TO GRAND CENTRAL 











NORTH CAROLINA 

GREENSBORO—O. HENRY. 300 
designed for comfort. Direction: 
Womble. Mgr. Rates: Eu. $2.75 up. 


. A modern notei 
Dinkler Hotels. Leon 
RM Mon.. 1/00. 











in this directory. 





TO TRAVELLING ROTARIANS: You will be welcomed at these hotels. 
When registering let the management know you saw their hotel listed 
They will appreciate it. 


So will YOUR magazine. 











by his frightful controversy with Jack 
son.” The author attributes these fatali 
ties to the ether controversy, but cer- 


| tainly Crawford Long’s death does not 


|} author 
| practiced medicine for 


covery 


come in the 
would 


Same category, as the 
have us believe. Long 
34 years after he 
first employed ether, and was never con 
cerned in the ether controversy, always 
being held in the highest esteem by the 
profession and the public. The author 
speaks of Long being “struck down,” as 
if the heated arguments over the dis 
of anesthesia had something to 
do with it. Dr. Long died as so many 
other physicians do, suddenly, from 
cerebral hemorrhage, or apoplexy, 
used to be called, while he was deliver- 


as it 


|ing a woman in labor. 


Morton, 


further says that Morton 
renounced hope of pri 
vate profit.” It is not my desire to 
detract from any honor falling on Dr. 
since there is enough glory in 


The author 
“altruistically 


this most important discovery to be 
shared by more than one man. How 
ever, Morton cannot be called altruistic 


| when he tried to disguise the pungent 


| odor of 
|} aromatic oils, 


} to the 


ether by adding to it certain 
and changed its name to 
“letheon,”” under which designation he 
and Jackson patented it. He hoped in 
this way to profit materially by com 
mercializing the product, but the scheme 
was detected and frustrated. Again, 
Morton petitioned Congress for an 
award for the great boon which he had 
conferred upon mankind. This failed 
when it was learned that there was 
more than one claimant for the honor. 


Ep. Nore: For other 
claims advanced for Drs 
discovery of anesthesia, see 


comment on the 
Long and Morton 
Talking 


| It Over in THE RorTarRIaAn for October. 


to work together 


Mold Men's Minds for Peace 

Urges W. T. BEAVEN 

Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada 

Trygve Lie in his The United Nations: 
Now a Going Cencern [THE Rotarian fo! 
September] points out that the urgency 
still exists. Maintain- 
ing the cooperation, sacrifice, and indi- 
visibility of effort in a peacetime world 
is a difficult task. 

It would appear that today, as never 
before, there is a need for a strong mind- 


| molding organization to place before the 


peoples of the world the futility of war 
and the benefits of peace and justice. 
What greater medium is there to attain 
this objective than the press and radio? 

If the 50-odd members of the United 


OHIO 


CINCINNATI—HOTEL GIBSON. Cincinnati's largest. 100U0 
rooms—1000 baths. Restaurants and some guest rooms air- 
conditioned. Randall Davis. Gen. Mgr. RM Thurs., 12:15. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


THE RIGHT ADDRESS 
known cround the worid 
BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 


PHILADELPHIA 
FLOYD E. RUSH, 
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MEMPHIS—MOTEL PEABODY. 
of America’s Best,’’ 625 rooms with beth, 
tien, air-conditioned. RM Tues., 12:15. 
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Improve employer-employee relations in 
your plant by using be rsonnel Service, 
Safety and Sales Incentive awards, 
created by Morgan’s. Our design depart- 
ment will create your own award, for any 
purpose, at no obligation. 


Also a complete 
line of Trophies 
and Medals for 
all occasions. 


Send for full in 


formation today. 
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Nations would agree to support and sub- 
scribe to a world publicity agency, which 
shall be called “Peace Unlimited”—for 
want of a better name—and would guar- 
antee freedom of the press and radio to 
“Peace Unlimited” for the next 100 
years, the peoples of the earth could 
be saturated with the benefits of peace, 
coéperation, sacrifice, and indivisibility 
of effort. 

What nation is there in this old earth 
of ours today that could or would at- 
tempt war in face of publicized benefits 





of peace? 


‘Let's Declare War’ 
Urges HaArRo_p C. KESSINGER 

Educator and Lecturer 

Governor, Rotary District 182 
Ridgewood, New Jersey 

I agree wholeheartedly with Trygve 
Lie when he says, “Todav we have the 
choice between a strong United Nations 
or the possible destruction of civiliza- 
tion” [The United Nations: Now a Going 
Concern, THE ROTARIAN for September]. 
And I should like to add: 

Let’s declare war on the war makers! 

Neither the communist fanatic in 
Russia nor the capitalist fanatic in 
America has a moral right to misinform 
and mislead the peoples of these two 
great countries into World War III. 

We can win the peace without adopt- 
ing Russia’s economics, China's reli- 
gions, or Gandhi's wearing apparel. 

We can all be interested in one funda- 
mental thing: the life, liberty, opportu- 
nity, security, and happiness of every 
man, woman, and child in the whole 
world. 

“One World” is not a dream; it is a 
stern reality, with inescapable dangers, 
challenges, and opportunities. 

Hitler may be alive or dead. 
little difference. The vital 
whether his ideas are dead, 
they are buried in the ruin, rubble, filth, 
mud, and blood of war, or whether they 
are alive in all lands, stronger in some 
places than others, but with enough 
virility and dormant power to poison 
once again the minds, degrade the souls, 
and mangle and destroy the 
mankind. 

Hitler feared not only the living, but 
also the dead. He cowered before the 
thoughts of dead men, and ordered the 
burning of their books. 

But there are things that survive the 


It makes 
thing is 
whether 


bodies of 


torch, the stake, the scaffold, the con- 
centration camp, and the cross. There 
is a virility in dynamic thought, which 


changes human behavior, boundaries, 
and institutions, and which through evo- 
lution or revolution remakes the world, 
for better or for worse, depending upon 
what men believe, and what they do 
with what they believe. 

Let us hope that the collective wisdom 
of literate peoples can win out in the 
end. 

First, we must make the whole world 
literate. 

Second, we must have a world history 
that can be taught to children every- 
where, both north and south of the 
Mason and Dixon's line, both in Catholic 
Canada and in Protestant Canada, both 
in Hindu India [Continued on page 58] 
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YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFT THAT 
REALLY “BEARS FRUIT’’ 


Here's the different Christmas gift, ey 
and taste appeal combined in an unusual 
package. This Mexican Picnic Basket, 
packed with juicy, thin-rind, tree-ripened 
Ruby Red Grapefruit and early maturing 
oranges, pleases everyone from busy execu 
tive to homemaker, It's the logical answer 
to your Christmas shopping problem for 
customers or employees, as well as friends 


Prices F.O.B. Harlingen, Texas: $4.25 
for package illustrated, half bushel Mexi 
can Picnic Basket, shipped in protectiv: 
fiber carton; $5.00 for family size bushel 
domestic basket, decorated sides and top in 
holiday colors. Low express rate on fruit 
from Texas Rio Grande Valley. Order on 
or a thousand—simply use your own lette: 
head or purchase order, together with list 
of names and addresses to whom parcels 
are to be sent. We prepay all charges, 
guarantee delivery in any U. S. area served 
by Railway Express, and bill you later. 


HAYS C. MITCHELL PRODUCE CO. 
727 N. Commerce Harlingen, Texas 








ndianapolis men of discrim- 
inating tastes buy pair after 
pair of STACY-ADAMS shoes 
at Morott», the store whose 
expert shoe fitting has proven 
“It pays to Buy Shoes at a 
Shoe Store.” 
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What 

A Rotary Club is an 
association of individuals 
(one man from each rec- 
ognized business or pro- 
fessional xr institutional 
activity in the community) 
who have united in order 
that they may be in a bet- 


is a Rotary Club? 


ter position to put the 

ideal of service into actual 

practice, not only in their 

own lives, but in the lives 

of those with whom they are associated. 
What are the Objects of Rotary? 
The Objects of Rotary are to encour- 


age and foster the ideal of service as a 


basis of worthy enterprise and, in par- 


ticular, to encourage and foster: 

1. The development of acquaintance 

iS an opportunity for service; 

», High ethical standards in business 
and professions; the recognition of 

he worthiness of all useful occu- 
pations; and the dignifying by 
each Rotarian of his occupation as 
in opportunity to serve society; 

}. The application of the ideal of serv- 
ice by each Rotarian to his per- 
sonal, business, and community 
1. The advancement of international 

understanding, goodwill, and peace 
through a world fellowship of 
business and professional men 
united in the ideal of service. 

How extensive is the Rotary organ- 
ization? 

There are more than 5,800 Rotary 
Clubs located in more than 70 countries 
and/or geographical regions of the 
world. There are Rotary Clubs in most 
of the principal cities of all six contin 
ents. 

Is the Rotary organization growing at 
the present time? 

Yes. During the period July 1, 1945, 

to June 30, 1946, 411 Rotary Clubs were 

organized and chartered. Of these, 119 

were reéstablished Clubs in Europe and 

Asia 
Have any Rotary Clubs surrendered 

their charters? 

During the war 484 Clubs ceased to 
exist in 35 countries. Of these 121 Clubs 
have been reorganized in 14 countries. 
Otherwise, in the 41 years since the 
organization of the first Rotary Club in 
1905 to June 30, 1946, a total of 279 Clubs 
have surrendered their charters, a num- 
ber of which, however, have been re- 
organized. 

Approximately how many Rotarians 
ave there? 

There are approximately 280,000. 
(Number of Rotarians as of last meet- 
ing day in month available at Central 
Office of Secretariat by the 25th of the 
following month.) 

When does the Rotary year begin? 

July 1. 
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éQué es un Rotary club? 

Un Rotary club es una 
asociaci6n de _ individuos 
(uno de cada actividad de 
negocios o profesional o 
institucional de reconocida 
reputacion) que se _ har 
unido con el propésito d 
estar en mejor situacio: 
para poner en practica 
ideal de servicio, no so] 
en lo que respecta a 
vida personal, sino ta 
bién a la de aquéllos con quienes se po 


»@ 
ZS 


nen en contracto. 
éCudles son los Fines de Rotary? 
Los fines de Rotary son estimular 

fomentar el ideal de servicio como base 

de toda empresa digna y, en particula 
estimular y fomentar: 

1. El conocimiento mutuo y la ami 

tad como ocasion de servir; 

2. La buena fe como norma en lo 

negocios y en las profesiones; e|] 

aprecio de toda ocupacion Util y la 
dignificacion de la propia en sery 
cio de la sociedad; 

3. La aplicaci6n del ideal de servicio 
por todos los rotarios a su vida pri 
vada, profesional y publica; 

4. La inteligencia, la buena voluntad 

y la paz entre las naciones por e 
companerismo de sus hombres de 
negocios y profesionales, unidos en 
el ideal de servicio. 

éQué difusién tiene la organizacio? 
rotaria? 

Hay mas de 5.800 Rotary clubs situa- 
dos en mas de 70 paises o regiones geo 
graficas del mundo. Existen Rotary club 
en la mayoria de las ciudades principales 
de todos los continentes. 

éCrece actualmente la organizacioé 
rotaria? : 

Si. Durante el periodo rotario del lo 
de julio de 1945 al 30 de junio de 1946, 
se organizaron 411 Rotary clubs y fue- 
ron aceptados oficialmente. De éstos, 
119 se reinstalaron en Europa y Asia 

éHa devuelto algtin Rotary club su 
carta constitutiva? 

Durante la guerra dejaron de funcio- 
nar 484 clubes en 35 paises. 

121 han sido reorganizados ya en 14 

paises. Ademas, en los 41 afios que han 

transcurrido, desde que se organizo el 

primer Rotary club en 1905 hasta el 30 

de junio de 1946, un total de 27 


De éstos, 


79 clubes 
han devuelto su carta constitutiva. De 
tales clubes, sin embargo, algunos se 
han vuelto a organizar. 

éCudntos rotarios hay aproximada- 
mente? 

Hay aproximadamente 280.000. (El 
numero de rotarios existentes en la fecha 
de la ultima reunién del mes puede 
suministrarlo la Oficina Central de la 
Secretaria de Rotary International para 
el 25 del mes siguiente.) 

éCudndo principia el afio rotario? 

El lo. de julio. 





These questions and answers are 
taken from Getting Acquainted with 
Rotary (Pamphlet No. 38 issued by Ro- 
tary International). If you want fur- 
ther opportunity to “read Rotary” in 
Spanish, you will find it in REVISTA 
Roraria, Rotary’s magazine published 
in that language. A one-year subscrip- 
tion in the Americas is $1.50. 








Estas preguntas y respuestas fue- 
ron tomadas del folleto No. 38-S de 
Rotary International 121 Preguntas y 
Respuestas, Un Medio de Familiari- 
zarse con Rotary. Si desea usted 
otras oportunidades de “leer Rotary” 
en espafiol, las encontrard en REVISTA 
RoraRIia., 
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k A MAN of quiet mien and silvered hair, 
LYNN Bocue Hunt, who limned our cover 
for November, is sometimes mistaken for 
a college professor. His artistic career 
began at age 4, when he scissored like- 
nesses of wild animals out of paper. Now 
he’s one of America’s foremost painters of 
wild life. He lives in New York, but takes 
out for the woods or the sea as often as 
he can, with sketchpad in hand. 

GROVE PATTERSON, a past president of 
the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, is a member of the Rotary Club of 
Toledo, Ohio. Associated with the Toledo 
Blade since 1910, he has been its editor 
for 20 years. 

One of the last pieces 
to roll from the type- 
writer of the late CHAN- 
NING POLLOCK is_ pre- 
sented this month. For 
nearly half a century 
his name stood for the 
clean, decent, and high- 
ly successful in drama 
and literature. Perhaps 
best remembered for his plays (including 
The Fool, The Enemy, and The House 


OTT 
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Pollock 


Rotary Scout Show...... {REPRE SRST CEH EEE O £069 2 6 5 0 Beautiful), which have netted millions at 
. the box office, he leaves an enviable rec- 

Who Wants to Kill a Moose?........Ben East....... ord as an essayist, critic, novelist, musical 
s J comedy lyricist, and lecturer. During the 
Speaking of Books—................John T. Frederick.......43 last 24 years he delivered more than 2,000 
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lectures—nearly 80 percent of which 
were return engagements. 

A well-known American writer and 
publicist, RALPH WALLACE recently spent 
several weeks in Northern Europe on a 
journalistic venture. 

Born in China’s Fukien Province, and 
educated in the United States and in Ger 
: many, LIn YuTANG has through his numer 
' 
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ous books and magazine articles, as PEAR! 
Buck once said, “. . . done more than any 
other person to make China intelligible 
but likable. ... He is afraid of nothing and 
of no one. ...” Many readers will re 
member his study of Chinese family life 
in THE Rotarian for August, 1941. 
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Tinover honors won for out- 
standing service in their vocational 
THE ONLY SIKH elected meniber of the fields, these Rotarians reflect credit 


Indian Council of State, Sir Buta Singh, ee er 
of Amritsar, attended the famed Common upon their_individual Rotary Clubs 


wealth Relations Conference in London. and upon Rotary the world around. 








PROMINENT in Indian financial circles, 
Sir Chintaman Deshmukh, of Bombay, is 
governor of the Reserve Bank of India. He 
was a Bretton Woods Conference delegate. 


COMMISSIONER John J. Allan has been named A PAST President of Rotary International in 
Chief of Staff of the Salvation Army of the World, Great Britain and Ireland, and a past interna- 
with headquarters in London, England. He was a tional Director, Wilfrid Andrews is chairman of 
member of the Chicago, Illinois, Rotary Club. the Royal Automobile Club of London, England. 
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LEFT: Forrest I. Neal, char- 
ter member and Past Pres- 
ident of the Rotary Club 
of Quincy, Mass., has 
headed the American In- 
stitute of Laundering for 
the past two years—and 
has kept his interest in 
Rotary alive with a 22- 
year record of attendance. 


CHAS. W. BAILEY (right), 
president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Clarksville, 
Tenn., was recently elected 
president of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. A 
member of the Rotary Club 
of Clarksville, he was Gov- 
ernor of the old 13th Ro- 
tary District in 1920-21. 
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Nobility and Dignity 


By Grove Patterson 


Editor, Toledo Blade; Member, Rotary 
Club of Toledo, Ohio 


E crs man who does honor- 
able work serves society. Serving 
society, he contributes to the prog- 
ress and improvement of civiliza- 
tion. I say “honorable work.” 
That does not mean work that 
must necessarily appear to be in- 
trinsically important, but it must 
fit somewhere, somehow, into the 
program by which man finds rea- 
son for living, by which he gives 
meaning and purpose to his life 
and to all life. The gambler is 
engaged in trying to get something 
for nothing. He does no useful 
work, however long hours he puts 
in. He creates nothing, contrib- 
utes nothing. He is entirely a 
parasite. 

The man who fixes an engine or 
curries the horses that will pull 
a truck is doing something both 
useful and honorable. All labor 
is good and all labor is honorable, 
so long as it is not the labor of a 
parasite. 

I know a janitor who washes 
windows. He is by way of being 
a philosopher, too. He seeks to 
make his windows brighter, more 
truly reflectors of the morning 
sun, each day that he works. He 
seeks to make today’s windows 
cleaner than yesterday’s. He is 
an ethical, high-minded useful 
worker in a proper field of man’s 
activities. 

I know a man who writes for 
a newspaper each day. He writes 
carefully, painstakingly, putting 
in a word here, taking one out 
there, seeking to make each para- 
graph a work of art, drawing with 
ever-renewed appreciation on the 
inexhaustible riches of the English 
language. He and the janitor are 
doing their jos, with profit to 
society. But they also are making 
a contribution to an improved 
civilization. 

I think labor ought to be rep- 
resented in a Rotary Club. Some 
say the overall man is just coming 
into his own, because he is now 
receiving a bigger income than 
ever. But the overall man has 
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Good pay and hours aren’t the whole story. Men 
also seek the satisfaction of doing worth while work. 


always been of the importance he 
is now, only we have not been 
sufficiently aware of the honor and 
usefulness of handwork. 

Overall men, white-collar men, 
artists and artisans, WORKERS 
—they ought to be in far greater 
degree the recipients, the legatees, 
of the gratitude and the apprecia- 
tion of their fellows. 

I have spent most of my work- 
ing life ina union shop. For years 
I negotiated wages and scales and 
shop conditions with my associates 
in the composing room. My ex- 
perience has led to the conviction, 
and I am sure it is not a unique 
discovery on my part, that there 
is one thing workingmen (and 
aren’t we all?) want more than 
good wages and short hours. They 
want recognition. I do not mean 
merely recognition of their organi- 
zation, their union. I mean recog- 
nition as human beings, fellow 
folks, co-workers, associates. They 
want to be thought to be as good 
as anybody else. And they are. 

If Rotary is going to be more 
than a luncheon club for the well- 
to-do, its members will sense this 
fact—indeed, be acutely aware of 
it. May I say again, I hope the 
day will come, and come soon, 
when members of labor unions 
will be members of Rotary and 
will find their association in our 
great movement congenial. 

Nor do working men and women 
like the paternalistic attitude. 
They do not want to be looked 
down upon in a kindly manner, to 
be patted on the head and sweetly 
rewarded for every good effort. I 
have a letter from a man high in 
the management of a great indus- 
trial plant. He speaks of labor- 
management troubles and a num- 
ber of other unhappy develop- 
ments which are causing him no 


little concern. I quote a portion 
of his letter here: 

“I think much of our present 
trouble is due to a paternalistic 
approach to every problem. Too 
many people are treated like 
spoiled brats. They are given 
candy as the main stimulus for 
every effort. Candy, in the form 
of awards, pay raises, agricultural 
prices, etc., and like all children so 
treated they learn to do less while 
always demanding more and more. 

“In England, Churchill aroused 
the greatest response when he 
treated his people as responsible 
adults, and promised blood, sweat, 
and tears, with final victory 
against oppression as the goal. 

“T suppose it is difficult for men 
of great power to think of the 
common man as an equal, but 
when so-called big men fall into 
the habit of looking down and 
talking down, as a father to a 
child, they will have unruly chil- 
dren on their hands.” 


Wen shall we know that our 
associates in labor want to share 
—share the burden as well as the 
just rewards? The blood, sweat. 
and tears—they are for us all. 

My favorite words in the 
English language are these: no- 
bility and dignity. 

Oh, that laboring men may come 
to see that labor gives dignity to 
the human being! Oh, that we 
may all come to learn that to serve 
as well as we know how, is to be 
noble! 

With a new understanding and 
a new regard for labor, for the 
work of the hands of men, for the 
immeasurable values of dignity 
and nobility, may we weave for 
ourselves and wear, in life’s sun 
shine and in its storms, the dur- 
able fabric of character. 
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From Channing Pollock 


Author and Lecturer 


iicriy I dined with a pro- 
fessor, nearly 70 years old, who 
has never been outside his own 
country. “But,” he said, “I’m go- 
ing abroad as soon as I can get 
passage. I’ve always wanted to 
see the world, and now my grand- 
son’s come home from the wars 
with accounts of Algeria and Italy 
and France that have filled me 
with eagerness.” 

Several million North American 
youngsters who'd never been off 
the farm, or away from Calgary or 
Kansas City, are performing, or 
are about to perform, similar mis- 
sionary work. In addition, post- 
war travel will soon be easier and 
faster and cheaper than ever be- 
fore. Whole flocks of airplanes are 
being planned to hop the Atlanti: 






Tips and Suggestions 


Ocean in less than 24 hours, at low 
fares, making London and Paris 
possible to North Americans with 
a fortnight’s holiday and a little 
money.* Ship lines must meet this 
competition by lowering rates and 
quickening schedules, and there is 
a fair prospect that much of Amer- 
ica—both North and South—may 
be in Europe within a couple of 
Summers, 

When I first went abroad, as a 
boy in 1888, we were among not 
more than a score of families in 
Omaha, Nebraska, that had ever 
contemplated such an adventure. 
Omaha was nearly 24 hours from 
Chicago in those days, and com- 
paratively few of its citizens had 
been in New York. The North 
German Lloyd ship Fulda, on 
which we em- 
barked, used sail 
as an auxiliary of 
steam, and was 11 
days between Jer- 
sey City, New Jer- 
sey, and Bremen, 
Germany. The 
journey involved 
hardships almost unbelievable 
now. Naturally, most of us no 
more thought of going to Eu- 
rope than at present we think 
of going to Tibet, and hadn't 
much interest in either place. 
Both, we felt, were populated 
by rather strange beings, who 
could have very little in common 
with us. I still remember the 
wonder and contempt with which 
a maiden aunt of mine spoke of 
“foreigners.” 

In 1937, I left New York on the 
Queen Mary at noon Wednesday, 
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“INFORMED opinion is that the 
first flight will be to Latin America.” 










December 16, and slept in Paris 
the night of the following Mon- 
day, December 21. At that the ship 
was 12 hours behind schedule. A 
stenographer of my acquaintance 
used to save 10 percent of her 
salary and spend whole Summers 
in leisure on spacious cargo ves- 
sels plying the Mediterranean or 
the Black Sea. 

In the ’30s many of my coun- 
trymen could speak familiarly 
of Europe, and even of Asia and 
Africa, and most of them had be- 
gun to suspect that residents of 
all three continents brushed their 
teeth, and went to business and 
the theater, and, on the whole, 
weren't so radically different from 
themselves. In fact, many Amer- 
icans found superior ways of life 
abroad, saw arts and crafts and 
scenery that added to their cul- 
ture, and were bigger and broader 
and better for the experience. It’s 
pretty hard to hate a man you 
know, and but for some trouble- 
some leaders and conditions we 
might have been on the way to 
world understanding. 

Now it would seem that there’s 
to be another chance. I’ve talked 
to the heads of the great travel 
bureaus, and to friends with the 
European railway and steamship 
lines, and all are agreed that, for 
the reasons I’ve given, and others, 
prewar travel will prove to have 
been but a trickle compared with 
the flood now forming. North 
Americans have been shut up in 
their continent for the past five 
years, and now everybody wants 
to go somewhere. 

Informed opinion is that many 





* A 60-Hour World’, by Deena Clark, 
Tue Rorarian for February, 1945. 
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s by Don Herold 


people will go to Latin America. 
New, speedy, and luxurious ves- 
sels are being built for that trade, 
and the air lines are extending 
and improving almost miracu- 
lously. There is much to see and 
do in Central and South America, 
besides the fascination of a life 
very unlike that in Canada and 
the United States. I love even the 
smells and noises of Havana, 
Cuba, because they’re different, 
and nothing could be further from 
dullness and worry than the care- 
free friendliness of Mérida and 
Rio and Lima. 

Wanderings in Europe need not 
be much longer delayed. But at 
present facilities are lacking. <A 
returned friend tells me he didn’t 
see a napkin in London or Paris, 
and food and coal are almost 
equally scarce. After World War I 
we flocked to the battlefields, but 
there were few battlefields in 
World War II; there are only 
blocks of bombed buildings, just 
about as interesting, from any 
viewpoint, as the litter in Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania, where they’ve 
pulled down a garage to erect a 
department store. 

“It would be optimistic,” 
tell me at Thomas Cook & Son’s 
to plan a pleasure trip in 
before the Spring of 1947. Affairs 
are still unsettled in the East In- 
dies, and, personally, I shouldn’t 
venture into India or China until 
things settle down a bit, and be- 
come a good deal more comfort- 
able, although Mohammed, the 
bearer who accompanied me 
through the native States and 
to Calcutta, recently-yerote me, 
“Your honor would be VeRysati 
fied with a promptness retury to 
his humble servant.” 





When bars are down, h rust ( 
to Europe may remind ~ 
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o'clock in the New York subway. 
People in a hurry will travel by 
plane, but there are going to be 
new ships of the class of the 
America, with new luxuries and 
lowered fares. As after the First 
World War, wiseacres are predict- 
ing the retirement of the great 
liners, like the Queen Mary and 
the Queen Elizabeth, but my 
guess is that they'll be bigger and 
better and faster than ever. I 
shouldn’t be surprised to find 
them equipped for golf or polo. 

With the improvement in serv- 
ice, I venture to hope for a cor- 
responding elevation of motives 
for travel, and of the mental and 
social qualifications with which we 
fare forth. My friend, Malcolm La 
Prade, that learned wanderluster 
who writes booklets for Cook’s, 
disagrees with me radically as to 
the level of tourist intelligence 
and preparation, although even he 
has a story of a group of business- 
men who played poker in a special 
train at Agra, and wouldn’t leave 
it to look at the Taj Mahal. 

My own most-often-related ex- 
perience was with a millionaire 
and his wife I encountered at 
Pompeii. The gentleman asked 



























the lady, “When was this city 
destroyed?” and she asked their 
guide, who replied, “A.D. 79.” 
“Eighteen seventy-nine,” she re- 
ported to her husband, and they 
went away satisfied. No one will 
ever be able to convince this pair 
to the contrary; they had the facts 
on the ground. 

Mr. La Prade makes a sharp 
distinction between individual 
tourists, and buyers, or other 
travellers on business, or people 
who “went on cruises” chiefly be- 
cause they involved little effort 
and enabled the women to dress 
three or four times a day. It seems 
to me that most of these latter saw 
practically nothing but the smok- 
ing room of the ship and the bars 
of port caravanseries. When we 
were leaving Singapore after two 
weeks’ stay that we felt to have 
been insufficient, a cruising ship 
landed its passengers just before 
dinner. They danced until dawn 
at the Raffles Hotel, drove about 
town after breakfast, and sailed at 
noon. They weren’t “cruisers” 


who once declined to go with me 



















“POSTWAR travel will soon be easier and faster and cheaper than ever before.” 
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from Luxor to observe Karnak 
Temple by moonlight—one of the 
most unforgettable sights on earth 
—because they were too tired 
after a day in the saddle at the 
Tombs of the Kings. However, 
every mother’s son and daughter 
of them danced all night at the 
Winter Palace, and felt that their 
evening hadn't been wasted. 

The Man from Cook’s tells me 
an inspiring anecdote of a Pitts- 
burgh coal merchant who spent a 
year studying art and reading his- 
tory before his first voyage. I'd 
like to believe that gentleman typ- 
ical, but I can’t. “Think of all the 
teachers who go abroad!” Mr. La 
Prade insists. Well, I’ve thought 
of ’em, and I’ve seen 'em abroad 
without being too commonly im- 
pressed. My conviction, subject to 
change without notice, is that 
most prewar tourists travelled to 
buy beads, send postcards, and 
say they’d been there. 

“Who are you to be so contemp- 
tuous?” Mr. La Prade inquires 
“You who admit going to Paris 
chiefly to eat!” 

Well, I do admit that, and I urge. 
too, that the principal gain from 
travel isn’t staring at paintings or 
cathedrals—however much they 
may add to one’s culture—but ob- 
serving people. 

I agree with the late more-or- 
less lamented Alexander Pope 
that “the proper study of mankind 
is man,” and I’ve learned more 
from chatting with a professor or 
a rickshaw boy in Pekin, or from 
going off with a fishing fleet on the 
Zuider Zee, than from all the ruins 
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that were ever ruined and all the 
mosques that were ever “musts.” 
I've studied architecture at St. 
Peter’s in Rome and anatomy at 
the Folies Bergere in Paris, and, 
perhaps, I’d better not tell you 
which I preferred. 

Nevertheless, preparation for 
travel is essential to profit, and 
very greatly conducive to pleas- 
ure. To the pair who could be per- 
suaded that Pompeii was de- 
stroyed in 1879, that astonishing 
record of custom and culture be- 
fore Christ must have meant very 
little more than the remains of a 
hurricane-swept block in New 
London. In my youth I wrote a 
play about Napoleon, and was re- 
warded for those months of re- 
search less by the royalties than 
by the emotion of my first visit to 
the tomb of the Emperor. You 
can’t get that kind of thrill with- 
out more than cursory knowledge. 

To the hundreds of thousands 
of my fellow countrymen who 
will go abroad soon, I recom- 
mend: (1) Do at least one month's 
planned reading to determine 
what you most want to see. (2) 
Spend an afternoon at a first-rate 
travel bureau carefully mapping 
out your trip. (3) Do a minimum 
of three months’ reading for un- 
derstanding and appreciation of 
what you are to encounter—in- 
cluding people. The man who left 
Nassau with me a few years ago 
still under the impression that the 
Bahamas is a Spanish settlement 
hadn't learned much even about 
his fellowman. 

Without being didactic, I’d like 


“SPEND an afternoon at a 
first-rate travel bureau 
mapping out your trip.” 
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to add that there are other things 
to be prepared in your mental soil. 
I repeat, “You can’t hate a man 
you know,” but you can’t know a 
man you've seen through a haze 
of prejudices. If you’re going to 
start out with the conviction that 
all English are snobs, or that you 
don’t like “Wops” or “Chinks,” 
you'll return to your home about 
as you left it. Take the word of an 
old wanderer that there are no 
more simple, friendly, and hospit- 
able folk than the British, and try 
to remember that if Hitler was a 
German and Mussolini a “Wop,” 
so were Goethe and Michelangelo. 
When you’ve knocked about the 
globe more than half a century, as 
I’ve done, you will have discov- 
ered that the great distinctions 
are not racial but individual; that 
there’s far less difference between 
a Chinese gentleman and an 
American gentleman than _be- 
tween an American gentleman 
and an American who isn’t. 


Penanay friendship is a two- 
way street. If you come home full 
of dislike and contempt for the 
South Americans or the Euro- 
peans or Orientals you’ve met, it’s 
perfectly possible they'll stay 
home with very similar feelings 
about the North Americans. I’m 
informed it took Rio a full year 
after the visit of a North Ameri- 
can playboy to get over the idea 
that everybody in the United 
States is a noisy drunkard who in- 
sults women. Tourists who fed 
loaves of bread to the fishes in the 
Bois while Paris was starving, 
who left a memory of vulgar pro- 
fligacy through impoverished 
lands after World War I, and who 
are forever boasting of their own 
superiority and that of their coun- 
try, do not have to be numbered 
in thousands to leave national dis- 
taste for their nation. I’ve always 
felt a certain amount of sympathy 
for an Irish woman I met on the 
Nile who had just observed one of 
my compatriots in an alcoholic 
stupor when I remarked, “You 
should see America,” and who an- 
swered, “I’ve seen it.” 

The great advantage of travel is 
understanding and _ friendship, 
and there isn’t much gain in mix- 
ing with other peoples unless 
they’re to think better of you 
afterward, and you’re to think 
better of them. 
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Home s the serviceman, home from 


Home to a housing problem worse than 


LL OVER the world, since 

| war’s end, millions of home- 

less people have been adding 

material shortages to labor disputes 

and black markets to building codes 

and getting the same answer: no 
houses! 

Governments are tackling this 
problem from the top, but evidence 
is growing that the shame of fail- 
ing to provide adequate housing 
for returning servicemen is sting- 
ing communities into action. In 
the forefront of many such moves 
are civic-minded Rotarians, condi- 
tioned for action by Rotary Inter- 
national’s 1944-46 “Work Pile” 
campaign.* 

Augusta, Kentucky, Rotarians, 
for example, rank a housing proj- 
ect No. 1 among their activities. 
Fairmont, Minnesota, Rotarians 
aired the problem as part of a 
roundtable discussion on city plan- 
ning. In New Zealand, Rotarians 
Daniel V. Bryant and Alex M. Ro- 
sie, of Hamilton, in a statement 
distributed to all Clubs in District 
53, proposed a temporary house- 
sharing method for alleviating the 
shortage there. 

No single formula can solve this 
acute problem, but these efforts 
point the way. And two recent Ro- 
tary-sponsored projects, one in Dal- 
las Center, Iowa, and the other in 
Tecumseh, Michigan, are a chal- 
lenge to Rotarians everywhere. 

Back in September, 1944, the Te- 
cumseh Rotary Club sponsored a 
series of postwar planning meet- 
ings which were addressed by 
builders, Government representa- 
tives, and utility directors, each of 





*See The ‘Work Pile’ at Work, by Pren- 
tiss A. Rowe and The Scratchpad Man, 
Tue RoTarian, November, 1945. 
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whom outlined the community’s 
needs as he saw them. A survey 
indicated that the town’s 3,800 pop- 
ulation would double in five years 
after the war, an expansion re- 
quiring 600 new houses. 

As a result of this Rotary leader- 
ship, Tecumseh now has under con- 
struction more than 70 new dwell- 
ings and plans to complete 100 by 
January 1, 1947. In the ratio of 
new houses to total population, this 
makes Tecumseh one of the lead- 
ing house-building communities 
in the United States. Moreover, 
the town has a three-year building 
program that calls for the erection 
of at least 450 more houses by 1950. 

Dallas Center Rotarians tackled 
their housing problem another way. 
They organized the Dallas Center 
Community Building Corporation, a 
nonprofit organization whose stock 
of $10,000 is held by 12 Rotarians 
and one non-Rotarian. This cor- 
poration, the only one of its kind 
in the State, has a permit to build 
15 houses. 

Of concrete-block construction, 
these houses are modern, well in- 
sulated, and equipped with central 
heating, water heaters, and bath- 
rooms. As fast as they are com- 
pleted, they will be sold to vet- 
erans for about $5,500. They are 
being sold subject to a repurchase 
agreement which provides that for 
a certain period of years the corpo- 
ration has a right to repurchase 
these houses for what the service- 
man paid, plus the cost of addi- 
tions he has made. This will en- 
sure low-cost housing for several 
years. 

Additional information for Ro- 
tarians anent meeting the housing 
problem on the local level is con- 
tained in a new Rotary paper avail- 
able from the Secretariat. It is 
“U. S. No. 32, Housing: A Com- 
munity Job.” 





THESE SIX views show some of the more than 
70 houses being built in Tecumseh, Mich., for 
servicemen as a result of Rotary leadership. 
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iE Chinese have developed an 

original system of writing 

which survives down to the 
present day. This system is gen- 
erally known as ideographs, rep 
resenting each word by an indi- 
vidual symbol. The name “ideo 
graph” is not entirely accurate 
since a great number of them are 
phonetically built. Still, compared 
with the Western alphabets, it is 
nearer to picture writing, and is 
distinguished by the large num 
ber of symbols required, running 
to thousands. On the whole, it 
may also be regarded as non- 
phonetic. 

This peculiarity of the Chinese 
script has had tremendous con- 
sequences in the history of the 
Chinese nation, both good and 
bad. On the credit side, it works 
for historical continuity and na- 
tional unity. Because the symbols 
are not phonetic and therefore not 
affected by variations of pronunci- 
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hina’s War on 


TEACHERS being few. 
older pupils help teach 
tots how to write, using 
sand and stylus. Paper, 
pens, ink are scarce. 


ation, they can overcome all bar- 
riers of time and space, in the 
same sense that the Christian’s 
cross remains a cross whether it 
is pronounced croix in France, 
Kreuz in Germany, or “cross” in 
England. They are like the road 
signs on the highways indicating 
intersections, winding roads, etc., 
which foreigners who do not know 
English can easily read. 

In this way, the Chinese lan- 
guage is truly a symbol and an 
instrument of our national unity. 
But more important than that is 
the fact that because of the use 
of these symbols, Chinese children 
can read easily the classics of Con- 
fucius written 2,000 years ago, 
whereas English school children 
have already some difficulty in 
reading Chaucer. The educated 
Chinese who through a period of 
labor have learned to read Chinese 
of a century ago can without fur- 
ther effort read Chinese of the 5th 


Illiteracy 


Mastering language complexities is hard, 
but now an ingenious typewriter may help 


By Lin Yutang 


Author and Philosopher 


Century B.C. Personally, I think 
the tremendous respect for the 
past and the sense of historical 
continuity which the Chinese have 
always had are largely made pos 
sible through the existence of this 
peculiar system of writing. 

But then, the great disadvan 
tage of the system of ideographs 
is also obvious. The most compre 
hensive Chinese dictionary edited 
by the edict of Emperor K’ang-hs 
in the 17th Century contains more 
than 43,000 words. This may not 
be surprising as compared with 
the nearly 350,000 words in Web 
ster’s International Dictionary 
However, the analogy is not cor- 
rect. The number given for the 
K’ang-hsi dictionary is for the 
number of individual symbols, 
and often two or three of these 
symbols combine to make the 
equivalent of an English word 
Thus, the word “train” is denoted 
by the combination of two sym- 





THE AUTHOR'S new typewriter prints 7,000 
characters direct, 90,000 in combination. 
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bols “fire wagon.” Consequently, 
the Chinese language has much 
more than 40,000 words. But 40,- 
000 symbols are certainly more 
than enough for any scholar to 
tackle. Fortunately, at least two- 
thirds of this number are archaic 
words or dialect variants. 

We have, therefore, the net re- 
sult that a school dictionary con- 
tains 9,000 or 10,000 characters 
and a collegiate dictionary con- 
tains 13,000 to 15,000 characters. 
A small-town newspaper plant can 
manage to get along with some 
7,000 types in its foundry and 
have new types carved on wood 
as occasions require. The average 
man needs to know at least 3,000 
words to read a newspaper in- 
telligently. If we take words in 
the English sense, he knows much 
more than 3,000 words when he 
knows that number of individual 
symbols or characters, because of 
the combinations. 

There are many reasons for the 
large number of words required 
in written Chinese. One is the 
habit of attaching classifying sym- 
bols called “radicals” to represent 
different names. Thus, every river 
would require a new symbol by 
having the water radical added to 
it, and every mountain would re- 
quire an extra symbol by having 
the mountain radical added to it. 
Again, the word for “parrot,” 
ying-wu, could very well be writ- 
ten with the common symbols for 
ying-wu, but custom requires that 
the “bird” radical be added to 
them. So, the word for “parrot” 
already adds two characters to the 
student’s vocabulary. Also, there 
is a very much stronger classical 
influence in modern Chinese than 
in English, so that there is a 
higher percentage of classical 
words to be found in good modern 
Chinese prose than in modern 
English prose. Furthermore, half- 
educated Chinese gentlemen have 
the pedantic habit of choosing 
erudite and partly obsolete words 
for their names. A considerable 
number of these words would not 
be found in current Chinese if 
it were not for this custom of 
people who have need to cover up 
their vulgarity. As it is, a news- 
paper plant which happens not to 
have the type for the name of a 
Cabinet minister is just out of 
luck. 

Modern Chinese have tried to 
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solve this problem of the written 
language in order to solve the 
problem of literacy. Several meth- 
ods of reform are possible. First, 
against the opinion of many Sin- 
ologues, I maintain that romaniza- 
tion is perfectly possible for the 
Chinese language. It is obvious 
that if we can understand the 
meaning of a certain succession 
of sounds in a sentence when 
heard through the ear, we should 
equally be able to understand that 
same succession of sounds when 


properly reproduced in reading. 
The real objection to romanization 
of the Chinese language is psy- 
chological. The Chinese writing, 
through its long literary associa- 
tions and its development of cal- 
ligraphy into an art, has such a 
hold on the Chinese people that 
the psychological objection is in- 
surmountable. When we remem- 
ber how little headway was made 
by the movements for spelling re- 
forms in the English language, we 
can see that the difficulty is mag- 

































































Character Analysis Meaning |Classification 
wm. 9 4 roof 
_e roof (“radical”) 
2 . 
No. joe ps + aK | 
ZK. roof Pig home roof 
; - roof cow stable cow 
No. 4 rem p> + f- 
roof woman peace roof 
No. § se r + = 
, ~ phonetic ice cold roof 
No. 6 , > = K 
~ phonetic wood | fort roof 
“ 
No. 7 se + + 
: phonetic earth | block up earth 
¢ 
No. 8 = + f 
phonetic property| compete property 
roof property | guest property 
No. 10 
S Ps + Be 
roof property | jewelry roof 























DICTIONARIES classify words by their radicals. These al! contain the “roof” radical, yet 
some would be listed under other radicals present. Begin to see why Chinese is so difficult? 
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nified a hundredfold for the Chi- 
nese people If the practical- 
minded modern Americans resist 
the sensible reforms to write 
“giv” for “give” and “hav” for 
“have” and “tonite” for “tonight,” 
how much more would the Chi- 
nese oppose an abrupt break with 
their esthetic and literary associa 
tions? 

In 1917 the Chinese Govern 
ment adopted a phonetic syllabary 
consisting of 39 letters. This sys 
tem has been taught in all schools 
and is incorporated in all diction 
aries since that time. Still, it has 
no hope of ever replacing the 
traditional Chinese script, princi 
pally because it was designed as 


, a System of phonetic notations fo1 


Chinese characters, and not as an 
independent script. No one has 
ever written or received a letter 
in this notation and no books 01 
periodicals have been published 
in this writing. 

A third method of reform is 
Basic Chinese. Dr. “Jimmy” Yen's 
“One Thousand Characters,” de 
signed for teaching the rural pop 
ulation, is a case in point. Ac- 
tually, 1,000 characters are not 
enough, although they certainly 
serve as a useful beginning. The 
usefulness of Basic Chinese is 
therefore strictly limited, like 
Basic English, which contains the 
word “fowl,” but not “chicken” or 
“duck,” and the words “men” and 


“women,” but not “gentlemen” 
and “ladies.” I assume that a 
student of Basic English would 
have difficulty in finding the wash- 
room at a restaurant, nor would 
he be able to order chicken or 
duck for dinner. 

Fourthly, there is the possibility 
of reform of the Chinese language 
through simplification of its more 
difficult characters while keeping 
the patterns and structures of the 
original script. Many of the char 
acters can easily be simplified and 
many special names, like the 
above example of the characters 
for “parrot,” can be eliminated 
Many of these simplified char- 
acters have developed from actual 
needs in commercial correspon- 
dence, but are looked down upon 
by the elite as vulgar. (The word 
for “money” has been reduced 
from 16 to three strokes.) The 
sensible thing to do is for the Chi- 
nese Ministry of Education to 
issue a list of these so-catled vul- 
gar characters and give them of- 
ficial sanction. Further systematic 
simplification along traditional 
principles can reduce the number 
of characters required to below 
5,000 

Apart from the great number of 
characters, the writing of the Chi- 
nese script presents an equally 
formidable problem. Chinese cal- 
ligraphy has been raised to the 
level of a fine art, considered equal 


Photos Alexanderson (CNS) from Guillumette 





iN REMOTE Pisnan, near the Indo-Russian border, where electricity is unknown, a girl 
studies by lamp light. One of the lamps is an ancient oil model; the other is more modern. 
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to the art of painting. Great callig- 
raphers are admired by the pub- 
lic every bit as much as great 
Chinese painters; in fact, appreci- 
ation of good calligraphy is more 
general. Chinese calligraphy in 
different styles has incorporated 
every gesture, every movement, 
and every type of rhythm to be 
found in Nature, and the swift 
execution of a stroke by a master 
is in every sense as pleasurable 
to the eye as a beautiful caper by 
Fred Astaire. The movement of 
the brush as it passes over the 
delicate handmade paper is ac- 
curately recorded, and the readet 
watches that movement with de- 
light as one watches a dance 
graceful sweep, every 
meaningful pause and turn, and 
every abrupt kick is immediately 
observed. Through all the involu- 
tions, the utmost sophistication is 
possible, and a real masterpiece 
remains the despair of the lesser 
artists. 

On top of that, each character 
presents its own structural prob- 
lems—problems of contrast, com- 
position, balance, proportion, spac- 
ing, angularity, contour, axis, and 
light and shade. A man may have 
mastered the structural problems 
of certain characters and yet com- 
pletely fail to grasp the new prob- 
lems presented by other charac- 
ters. Hence, it is not surprising 
that the art of calligraphy requires 
half a lifetime to practice to per- 
fection. Modern Chinese college 
graduates are generally careful 
not to show their handwriting to 
others, and those desirous of ap- 
pearing educated begin to set 
themselves to this arduous task 
with generally a tolerable result 
by the age of 30. This is the rea- 
son why today there are so few 
girl secretaries in China, because 
college girls, as a rule, have not 
learned to write a presentable 
script. The bulk of correspond- 
ence is carried on by a generation 
xf men now over 50 who learned 
this art in their childhood in prep- 
aration for the imperial examina- 
tions. Modern students just 
haven't the time to devote to this 
noble but idle pursuit. 

Many Chinese, with the exam- 
ple of the English typewriter be- 
fore them, have tackled the prob- 
lem of inventing a Chinese type- 
writer. Immediately they run up 
against [Continued on page 60] 
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2000 ROTARY CLUBS 


in CHINA 


By dovetailing with the country’s dream 
of international brotherhood and filling 
its vacuum of clubless life, Rotary faces 
an assured future in this Oriental land 


By Chengting T. Wang 


Immediate Past Second Vice-President of 
Rotary International; 1946-47 Governor, 
Rotary District 96-97-98 


I. WAS in 1936 that I had the 
temerity to make a prophecy. The 
place was Atlantic City, New Jer- 
sey, U.S.A.; the occasion was the 
27th annual Convention of Rotary 
International; and what I said 
was: China has room for 2,000 
Rotary Clubs. I pointed out that 
we have more than 2,000 cities 
with 50,000 population. In 1936 I 
believed it possible to have a Ro- 
tary Club in each of them. Now 
I reaffirm that belief. 

I dare renew the prophecy not 
in spite of the war, but because 
of it. Eight weary years of war in 
my homeland tried Rotary se- 
verely, to be sure, but the fact 
that our members held fast wher- 
ever they could is evidence of the 
virility of our movement in my 
country. If Rotary was not im- 
portant, even essential, we would 
have sloughed it off in those days 
when we could ill afford to cling 
to what was unnecessary. 

Our first Rotary Club in China 
was established in 1919 in Shang- 
hai. Rotary was an alien import, 
and there was considerable doubt 
whether it would acclimate itself 
to Chinese soil. Other Clubs were 
started in Tientsin in 1923 and at 
Peiping in 1924, but until 1931 
these three remained the only 
Rotary Clubs in all China. Then 
Rotary began a development that 
expanded the number of Clubs 
fivefold in the next five years, an 
expansion largely attributable to 
the work of the Honorary Com- 
missioner appointed in 1933 and 
the creation of a District for 
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CLOTHES differ, but the 
spirit and familiar name 
badge are the same, 
East or West. This Ro- 
tarian is addressing 
prewar Nanking Club. 


China, Hong Kong, and The Phil- 
ippines, of which I had the honor 
to be first Governor. 

Rotary boasted 22 Clubs in 
China and was moving ahead rap- 
idly when the Japanese invader 
struck. That was like putting a 
stick of dynamite into a house. Or 
we might use another simile. It 
was like an Arctic wind blowing 
its lethal breath upon flowering 
and fruit-bearing plants. First the 
Japanese snatched away all the 
Clubs in Manchuria—on the 
ground of political seizure and the 
establishment of the puppet gov- 
ernment known as Manchukuo 
Then they went one step further: 
they stopped all Rotary Clubs in 
Japan and in all other places 
seized by their forces. 

Chungking was bombarded for 
four successive years, yet the 
Chungking Club never stopped 
functioning. It continued to hold 
meetings as usual, but not always 






When 


in the accustomed place. 
warning of an approaching air 
raid was received, a new meeting 
place was selected and word was 
passed along to members. 

Changsha was the objective of 
Japanese attack three times. The 
Club had to move out from the 
city each time, but it continued 
its meetings. 

After the outbreak of the war 
in the Pacific, Shanghai Rotarians 
stopped functioning as a Club, for 
the Japanese would not allow it 
to meet regularly—but members 
continued to assemble informally 
every week, very often in homes 
Thus it is that Shanghai Rotari- 
ans are able to give a very de- 
tailed report of the four years 
during which Shanghai was in 
the clutch of the invader. 

Rotary in China has shown 
great virility as well as courage. 
In the face of frequent air raids 
and other dangers, we succeeded 
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in establishing four Rotary Clubs 
during the years when Western 
China held its own. Because of 
raids and seizure of territory, Ro- 
tary in China suffered a great set- 
back, but the present outlook is 
very encouraging. As soon as an 
area was freed from Japanese 
control, Rotarians at once took 
steps to reéstablish Clubs. So we 
are, I feel, well started toward 
realizing my 2,000-Club prophecy. 


My, optimism goes deeper, how- 
ever, than statistics. There are 
three basic reasons for it, and 
they lie in the Chinese way of life. 
In the first place, I believe that 
Rotary has a promising future in 
China because it fills a gréat vacu- 
um. It is hard to crowd some- 
thing into space already occupied; 
it is relatively easy to put some- 
thing where there is nothing. 
Let me explain. In China a 
Rotary Club can be established in 
any of the 2,000 cities to which | 
have referred because no other 





ROTARY mottoes in 

Fil A Op Fi e Chinese (they read 
from right to left): 

KAM #1. “He Profits Most Who 
Serves Best” (at top) 

and “Service above Self” (below). 











clubs exist there now. China lacks 
club life. In European and Amer- 
ican countries, clubs have long 
flourished and in recent years we 
have heard much of service clubs, 
of which Rotary was the first. But 
China does not have an indige- 
nous club movement. We do have 
a highly developed guild life in 
which men of the same trade, 
business, art, or profession band 
together, and that system has 
been in existence for hundreds of 
years. But it takes care only of 
men in the same occupations. 

So, club-wise, China is a great 
vacuum. We therefore can easily 
put into our country that which 
it lacks and needs—an organiza- 
tion such as Rotary which brings 
men of different vocations into 
one Club. 

In the second place, Rotary 
creates a new motive in life. We 
all know that life is short and 
most people are bent on getting 
something out of it. But Rotary 
calls for giving not mere dollars 
or cents, but service. 
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This supplies a new motive to 
the people in China, for the ideal 
of service has not been well ad- 
vanced in the Orient. We have 
philanthropic societies, societies 
to take care of this and that, but 
in all of them it is always money 
that is contributed and not serv- 
ices. Money is important, but 
money is not the only thing. The 
thing that sweetens life, that 
makes life richer, is service. 

Who would have thought be- 
fore Rotary was organized thut 
bankers, lawyers, and heads of 
large business firms would take 
an interest in the crippled, the 
blind, the sick, and the poor, and 
render to them their own serv- 
ices! That is something that opens 
the eyes of the community to the 
purport and purpose of Rotary. 
And because of the leadership of 
these men who call themselves 
Rotarians, this joint action wins 
the support of the community. 

Then, in the third place, the 
Objects of Rotary fulfill a cen- 
turies-old dream of the Chinese 
people, because Rotary calls for a 
world brotherhood. We _ read 
about the Fourth Object of Ro- 
tary: “The advancement of inter- 
national understanding, goodwill, 
and peace through a world fellow- 
ship of business and professional 
men united in the ideal of serv- 
ice.” That, as I have said, fulfills 
an old dream of ours, for China has 
two finely developed doctrines, 
known as “Great Unity of the 
World” (t# 2% 3), and “All 
under Heaven Is of One Family” 
(K T ~— &).* These phrases we 
learned centuries ago and I think 
we have lived up to and practiced 
these two doctrines of worll 
brotherhood and world unity. 

Imagine how confounded and 
shocked we were when we came 
into contact with the Western 
world 200 years ago and learned 
for the first time that to the West- 
ern world might was right. From 
the 17th Century down to the end 
of the 19th Century, China was to 
learn this bitter lesson, suffering 
humiliation after humiliation and 
defeat after defeat, but China 
never lost her faith that right is 
might. Now, after two bloody 
world wars, has come a new con- 


* Approximate phonetic pronunciation: 
“Shih Chich Ta Tung,” and “Tien Hsia I 
Chia.” To parallel the ~~ these char- 
acters are written from left to right, al- 
though in Chinese they are always from 
right to left 


ception of international relations. 
It fits in with our centuries-old 
dream—our conception of world 
brotherhood, and Rotary stands 
out prominently for that doctrine. 

China and India make up al- 
most half of the world population. 
And the people of these two coun- 
tries have always stood for peace. 
Rotarians, help them with educa- 
tion and the knowledge of science 
so as to raise their standard of 
living. The next 100 years will 
reveal how stanchly they will 
work for and defend world peace. 
The best agency, in my opinion, 
for enlisting them is Rotary. 

You of the West may ask, “How 
are we to help in promoting Ro- 
tary in China and India?” I'll 
give you a very simple answer, 
one which I think will suggest 
how you all can do your part. 

Large numbers of Chinese and 
other Oriental students are enroll- 
ing in Western institutions for 
advanced study. I wonder whether 
you have taken the trouble of 
making every one of those stu- 
dents Rotary-minded? Students 
are the future leaders of their 
countries. To be sure, they do 
not come to learn about Rotary— 
they come to learn about science, 
engineering, and other branches 
of education. But I think their 
being in Western lands gives Ro- 
tarians throughout America and 
Europe a great opportunity for 
putting into their hands books 
and pamphlets about Rotary, for 
inviting them to Rotary meetings, 
and, in short, making them Ro- 
tary-minded. 


Mor THAN 12 years ago in 
Shanghai I met a student who 
was returning to his native 
Chungking. I spoke to him about 
organizing a Rotary Club in 
Chungking. He knew nothing 
about Rotary, so I gave him some 
Rotary literature and invited him 
to meetings in Shanghai two or 
three times. That was really the 
beginning of the well-established 
Rotary Club in Chungking today. 

You can hardly imagine how ef- 
fective it is simply to put Rotary 
ideas and Rotary activities into 
the minds of these students who 
will eventually return to the Ori- 
ent. But do it—and you wil be 
making a positive contribution to 
the attainment of the goal of hav- 
ing 2,000 Rotary Clubs in China! 
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He Profits Most Who Reads Most 


ANUARY is still a long way off—but it's time, neverthe- 
less, to announce that in that month The Rotarian will 
again sponsor a contest for Rotary Club-publication edi- 

tors. The subject's to be “Our Magazine: Attuned to the 
Times." The five best editorials will win attractive plaques; 


others will win honorable-mention certificates. 


All Rotary 


Club-bulletin editors are eligible. To give them something 
to shoot at, we shall reproduce the five plaque winners of 


last year, when the contest subject was ‘He Profits Most 
Who Reads Most." Two of them appear below—The Editors. 


John S. Bousfield wrote this editorial 
for the bulletin of the Rotary Club of 
Abergavenny, England. It won a plaque. 


“Wisdom is the principal thing; there- 
fore get wisdom: and with all thy getting 
get understanding.” Here surely, in these 
old words, is the essence of the matter. 
The hermit in his cell may have spent a 
lifetime in study, but if the knowledge he 
has gained lies buried with him in his 
lonely grave, his life has been lived in vain 
and the world is no richer for his sojourn 
in it. He has been guided by a false ideal 
and leaves behind him a sad memory of 
wasted opportunity. 

“Of the making of many books there is 
no end.” How true it is, but how few of 
them are worth reading. The wise reader 
is he who can discriminate and select the 
fine metal of real literature from the dross 
of the indifferent and meretricious. The 
test of a book is surely whether or not it 
helps the reader to broaden his outlook 
and live a fuller life; to get that perspec- 
tive which will enable him to form a truer 
view of human frailties; and to mold his 
life so that he may use the fruits of his 
reading in the service of his fellowmen. It 
is not the knowledge that matters; it is the 
wisdom and understanding with which he 
applies that knowledge to build up his own 
character and help him to shed the light 
of love and hope into the dark corners of a 
struggling—and sometimes weary—world. 

He, then, who is prepared, in his pil- 
grimage through life, to read wisely and 
be guided by the wisdom of those who have 
gone before will have the power which 
knowledge brings to surmount his own dif- 
ficulties and to hold out a helping hand to 
those less fortunate than himself, who have 
fallen by the way, turning, when things go 


FOR THEIR Clubs, five bul- 
letin editors will win at- 
tractive plaques like this. 


wrong, to the Almighty a trusting heart 
and to the world a smiling face. So doing, 
he will come safely to his journey’s end, 
and will leave behind him a memorial more 
lasting than one of stone, because it will be 
written in letters of gold in the hearts of 
men. 


This winner appeared in The Ginger Snap 
of the Rotary Club of Washington Court 
House, Ohio. It is by John Abernethy. 


Most of us are ordinary men. We be- 
lieve that experience is the best teacher 
and that all ideals and ideas that fail in 
the test of living are so much trash and 
merely clutter men’s minds. Therefore, 
Methuselah should have been the wisest 
man who ever lived—but all that is said 
of him is that he lived 969 years and died. 
Thousands of men and women have given 
—and there are many who now are giving 
—to the world more than long life. It is 
on this fact that our entire education sys- 
tem is built, because we must learn from 
the experience of others. These truths 
must, necessarily, be put into written form, 
and they comprise the textbooks of each 
new generation. How can we expect to 
live at more than a losing pace if we neg- 
lect to learn from well-ordered lives? How 
can we appreciate existing conditions if we 
bury ourselves in our own little business 
or professional holes? The wisdom of the 
past and the challenge of the present must 
be found in reading what has been written 
by competent thinkers and observers. Any 
man—Rotarian or not—cannot serve his 
fellowmen best by making the same mis- 
take his grandfather did. Service demands 
intelligence as well as unselfishness, and 
misdirected ability is tragedy. 

In fact, he profits most and serves the 
best—who reads most. 






























































Ep. Nore. Many readers close to this difficult 
problem have suggested that it be debated in this 
magazine. Now, in Armistice month, we present 
such a discussion, hopeful that it may in some way 
help parents who must make the hard decision. 


Yes—To Keep Afresh Our Sense of 
Their Presence 


Says Ralph KE. Shannon 


Rotarian, Washington, Iowa 


ities since our telegram came from the War De- 


partment that afternoon the question has confronted 
us: should we bring him back? And always there 
has been conflict in our thinking—conflict between 
reason and sentiment. 

Reason keeps saying, “He is not over there. He 
now abides in your hearts and your memories. His 
body was only the home—the headquarters—of his 
personality, and that personality still lives. In death 
his body lies grouped with close friends and asso- 
ciates. In the military tradition, he might prefer to 
sleep in the land where he fell. Why disturb that 
sleep? Why create for yourselves at home another 
poignant experience which you know full well can 
only renew your sense of loss?”’ 

Reason says that. 

But our hearts, somehow, speak a different lan- 
guage. 

As we think of him now, we discover that our 
thoughts seem to center around that far-off grave in 
Iceland. Even though we accept the argument of 
reason we have an irresistible urge to visit that 
grave at the very first opportunity. Why, then, 
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wouldn’t we find greater comfort and satisfaction if 
the grave were here in our own land and in our own 
family burial lot? 

Our hearts ask this, and reason lapses into silence. 
Emotion often speaks louder than logic. “The heart 
has reasons which reason does not understand.” 

When the proper time comes, therefore, we shall 
ask our beneficent Government to return our son’s 
body to us, and we shall look forward to the home- 
coming with a measure of pleasant anticipation. The 
period of acute grief has passed. The “memory pe- 
riod” is here. We shall try to think of the arrival 
as the restful end of a long and arduous journey. 

Our request to the War Department will be 
prompted by other considerations, too. 

Pictures of the grave, thoughtfully sent to us by 
the base chaplain, show every evidence of care, and 
what this means to us can only be understood by 
those who also have lost sons overseas. Such care, 
we are confident, will continue as long as interna- 
tional conditions remain as they are. But in this 
uncertain world we ask ourselves: what if those 
graves should fall into enemy hands? Will they be 
cared for then? And what will those white crosses 
—standing row on row—mean to the populace of 
that area 50 or 100 years hence? That thought is 
disquieting. 

The desire in every heart is to keep fresh the 
memories of our loved ones. That is why we dec- 
orate graves with flowers. That is why we “visit” 
our dead, and hold sacred that little plot of ground 
out there in the cemetery. It involves something 
deeper than mere tradition or custom. It is instinc- 
tive, and we find something strangely satisfying 
about it. Here in God’s Acre the family circle main- 
tains its identity—to some extent, at least—and we 
like to feel that those who sleep in that circle are 
happy in the eternal relationship. Old-fashioned 
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, Well, perhaps it is. But many 
of us just can’t be rationalized out of it. 

In our own case we want to sense Bob’s actual 
presence in that circle. Selfishly we want him there 
n order that we might take comfort from that pres- 
ence. But more than that we want his small nieces 
and nephew—Barbara, Mary Jo, and Jonnie—to 
know the reality of that presence, and learn of it as 
omething that happened inside their world, not 
outside. Those children had still other uncles who 
erved and sacrificed and died, a fact which we 
think should have deep significance to them in the 
years ahead; and the story of “Uncle Bob” may help 
to create a stir of patriotism and a feeling of pride. 
The coming generations are going to need that type 
of inspiration. Without it the homeland we know 
nd love won’t survive. And it seems logical to 
believe that such inspiration cannot be very suc- 
cessfully generated by looking at a picture of a little 
white cross, rather vaguely located somewhere in a 
land across the sea. 

There is still another phase of our decision which 
we, aS a family, have considered. The occasion of 
such a homecoming is certain to bring renewed sor- 
row to those who, through friendship, grieve with 
us. We shall suggest, therefore, that in our case 
the return be shorn of all ceremony, and that we 
may slip away to the cemetery without benefit of 
drums or bugle. Community tribute already has 
been beautifully paid. The traditional salute of rifle 
fire has been given, taps have been sounded. The 
spontaneous desire of an obviously saddened com- 
munity to express its respect has been achieved in 
a manner deeply satisfying to us and, we are sure, 
to his friends. Would it not, then, be best for us, 
and for all the families who face the same circum- 
stance, to accept the homecoming as a purely pri- 
vate matter? With the number involved, public 
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memorials for each might resolve themselves into a 
monotonous and meaningless series of services 
which, in all likelihood, would not be helpful to the 
families nor to public morale. Our boys. we are 
very certain, would want to avoid that. 

We fully realize, however, that this whole matter 
is of such a personal nature that it can only be de- 
cided in the privacy of the family circle. We have 
made our own decision, but only after much de- 
liberation. So many things must enter into that 
decision. The circumstances of death, the manner 
of burial, the attitudes and conditions at home—all 
have a bearing. 

With you, reason may win. With us it lost. Our 
hearts say, “Let’s bring him home.” 

And when that day arrives, we shall imagine, hap- 
pily, that we hear again the words we heard so often 
in his lifetime: “‘Thanks, Mom and Dad!” 


No—Let Them Lie in the Ground 
Thev Hallowed 


Says F. W. Graham, Jr. 


Rotarian, Morris, Illinois 


| HOUGH no son of mine lies buried in a foreign 
land, I wish parents whose children are “over there” 
might have had some of my experience as a wartime 
doctor in a United States Army hospital in England. 
It would help them decide the painfully personal 
problem of whether or not to bring the bodies “‘back 
home.” While this knowledge would not soften their 
grief, it would perhaps give them understanding of 
how the dead felt. 

Parents must make the decision, but in making it 
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won’t they want to honor their sons’ wishes? It is 
too late, of course, to poll the dead, and I doubt if 
many candidly discussed the eventuality of death 
with parents before leaving for war, but as one who 
was with many of them during their last hours, I 
feel I should report what I know was in their hearts: 
They would not want to be disturbed now. 

Just one such experience. A critically wounded, 
32-year-old father of four was brought in. To cheer 
him, I told him he was going to pull through, but he 
knew better. We chatted for a while and then, 
“Gosh, Doc,” he sighed, “after I pass out, they won't 
send what’s left of me home, will they?” I thought 
in that moment of what Theodore Roosevelt had 
said 25 years earlier of his son Quentin: “Where the 
tree falls, let it lie.” 


5 ee the wav it was with the severely injured 
men I knew. When men are about to die, the 
thought of their last resting place is uppermost in 
their minds, and though many confided in me. none 
ever requested that his remains be sent home 

I know it is customary and traditional to bury 
loved ones in the family plot. But those who respect 
tradition should know that it is a soldier's tradition 
to prefer to lie where he falls, among those who 
fought by his side, in ground made sacred by his 
sacrifice. It was recognition of this tradition that 
prompted U. S. General George S. Patton’s widow 
to say, “General Patton would always have 
wanted to have been buried with his men.” 

And what of the surviving servicemen, those who 
shared the thoughts and fox holes, the prayers and 
sufferings, of buddies left on faraway battlefields? 
They have earned the right to speak out on this 
question. Listen to a nameless Marine. He’s talk- 
ing to a war correspondent: “I was at Guadalcanal 
in the early days. Not long ago I went back there 
again, and the first place I visited was the cemetery 
where my buddies are buried. I want them to stay 
there. We went through a lot together . and | 
want to remember them just as they lie now.” 

Why should parents and other dear ones want to 
inflict fresh grief upon themselves by bringing the 
bodies back? Isn’t it rather the endearing things 
the departed did and said that relatives want to 
cherish and keep close? The mother of Private 
Rodger Young, immortalized in a ballad for his hero- 
ism on New Georgia. knows the sorrow of losing a 
son, but she says, “The body is nothing, the spirit 
is everything, and I feel that Rodger’s spirit is al- 
ways with me.” 

Relatives who want bodies of kin returned may 
not appreciate the torture they are inviting. I know 
a woman whose uncle, a French general in World 
War I, was disinterred from his Luxembourg grave 
and returned to France at Government request. The 
memory of that painful event has been seared in 
her mind all these years. The general had asked his 
family to let him remain where he fell if he were 
killed, but his widow acceded to the Government re- 
quest and identified the remains. Tearfully she said, 
“Had we obeyed his wishes, we would have spared 
ourselves much anguish in the reopening of our 
wounds. It was as if he had returned to us and then 
left again.” 
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The cost of this mental suffering cannot be as- 
sayed, but it is enormous. The cost of disinterring, 
returning, and reburying can be estimated, and it is 
staggering, too—about 200 million dollars to the 
United States alone. Could not this sum better be 
invested in, say, scholarships to help promote world 
peace as living memorials to the men who gave their 
lives to that cause? 

I wonder, too, if the feeling that our dear ones are 
lying on some bleak, inhospitable shore under a 
rock-strewn, unkempt, forgotten grave hasn’t influ 
enced some parents. In England I visited a military 
cemetery to photograph the grave of a boy I had 
known. The cemetery was one of the quietest, most 
tranquil, and most dignified places of repose I had 
ever seen. I told the boy’s mother so when I sent 
her the pictures’ In Continental Europe I visited 
World War I cemeteries maintained by Allied Gov 
ernments, as well as World War II cemeteries then 
being laid out and landscaped. The earlier ones are 
beauty spots on or near great battle sites like 
Chateau Thierry and Belleau Wood. The new ones 
in Luxembourg and Normandy—and those on the 
other side of the world on Okinawa and Guadalcanal 
—are equally beautiful. And the U. S. Government 
has pledged itself always to maintain them 

Everywhere they exist, these cemeteries are little 
plots of America, or Brazil, or India, or Canada. As 
the poet Rupert Brooke wrote: “If I should die, 
think only this of me; that there’s some corner of a 
foreign field that is forever England.” 

Already Rotarians are beginning to realize this 
For example, Rotarian A. H. Barofsky, of Ellsworth, 
Kansas, sought information about his son’s grave 
from the Liége, Belgium, Rotary Club. Members 
not only complied, but also, on Easter Sunday, dec 
orated and took pictures of the grave for the parents 
The Barofskys had intended to bring their only son’s 
body back home, but now they’ve changed their 
minds. They know that he lies among friends. In 
cidents like this are lending reality to the words 
of the anonymous poet who wrote: 

The dawn of the morn for glory, 
The hush of the night for peace, 
In the garden at eve, says the story, 
God walks and his smile brings release. 


| KNOW there is scant comfort for bereaved par 
ents in words. I know that each must face this 
problem alone. I know that whereas more than halt 
of the 75,000 Americans killed in the First World 
War were brought home, approximately 70 percent 
of the 230,000 U. S. war dead interred in other coun 
tries will be returned this time, according to War 
Department estimates. But I hope parents will not 
decide the issue wholly on emotional grounds. 

If many of these soldier sons wished to be buried 
where they fell, and if their graves are assured per- 
petual care by a grateful country, why not let it be 
so? Really, don’t we most want to preserve the 
cause for which they gave their lives? Surely the 
finest memorials to a man are those that exist in the 
hearts of his loved ones and friends. The fallen 
themselves would prefer that we take up the tasks 
ahead rather than reopen the past by bringing them 
back. They echo the sentiment of John D. McCrae: 
“To you from falling hands we throw the torch. .. .” 
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if o News notes gleaned a! 
Yh 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Ill., U.S.A. 


First Couple. Presstime advices from Mediterranean region report President Dick 
Hedke and gracious wife, Louise, well along on Europe—Asia tour...and jubilantly 
hailed! Couple enplaned New York City Oct. 1-4, landed next day in Lisbon, where 
President’s own fellow Director Ernesto Santos Bastos (page 53) was to head welcom— 
ing throng. Next stop Italy—where 34 Rotary Clubs disbanded in ‘38. Rest of 
itinerary: Greece, Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Lebanon, India, Ceylon. When home? 

“In time to wrap our Christmas presents.” 





Founder Fit. Sunned and rested after Summer at Onekama on Lake Michigan's east 
shore, Rotary's Paul P. Harris, now 78, is back at 10856 Longwood Drive—his home, 
in Morgan Park, Chicago. But not back for long. He and wife, Jean, will winter 
in U. S. Southland as usual. 





“Past” Personals. Two new permanent residents in Bournemouth, famed English 
watering place: Tom and “Ginger” Warren, Rotary’s First Couple last year. Their 
address: Durley Chine Court, Durley Chine, Bournemouth, Hants., England.... “No 
business, no Rotary, no Crippled—Children Work!” charged doctors hospitalizing 
penultimate Past President Dick Wells. Blood pressure down, he’s again home but 
abed (at this writing)—at 248 South 12th St., Pocatello, Idaho. 





Committees. Five slated to meet this month in Chicago: 





Finang®; .« és +. Nov. 7-9 

Investment...... Nov. 9 

Aims and Objects...... Nov. 18-20 
International Affairs...... Nov. 21-23 
Constitution and By—Laws...... Dec. 16-17 


‘47 Reunion. Winding up five-day session in San Francisco first day of this 
month, Convention Committee foresaw “room for all” when Rotarians of world hold 
38th Annual Convention there June 812. Some 5,000 hotel rooms already under 
contract. Job of roughing over—all program, planning entertainment, weighing 
speaker talent, etc., ably bulled through by Chairman Harry F. Russell, of Nebraska. 
Civic Auditorium sewed up for plenary sessions. Will be Rotary's third trip to 
Golden Gate city, which town has second—oldest Rotary Club in world. 





Keeping Up on UN. As at past meetings of United Nations bodies, RI scheduled 
to have “observers” (appointed by President) at these: 





General Assembly, New York, Oct. 23. RI observers—Sir Stanley Spurling, 
Hamilton, Bermuda; Howard Le Roy, Washington, D. C.; Donald A. Adams, 
New Haven, Conn. 

UNESCO, Paris, Nov. 4. RI observer—Dr. Lester B. Struthers, Zurich, 
Switzerland. 





C. P. P. Bringing almost 200 years of Rotary experience to bear on RI problems, 
Council of Past Presidents held second annual meeting Sept. 29-Oct. 4 at Dearborn 
Inn, Dearborn, Mich. Under gavel of Charles L. Wheeler, San Francisco, Calif.— 
substituting for sick—bedded Dick Wells (see above)—-Council weighed many issues, 
will pass findings to Board. Present were Current President Richard C. Hedke, 
Detroit, Mich., and Immediate Past President T. A. Warren, Bournemouth, England 
(both ex-officio); Chairman Wheeler (President in 1943-44); Fernando Carbajal, 

Lima, Peru (1942-43); Tom J. Davis, Butte, Mont. (1941-42); Walter D. Head, 
Montclair, N. J. (1939-40); George C. Hager, Chicago, Ill. (1938-39); Ed. R. 
Johnson, Roanoke, Va. (1935-36). 


Rotary in Figs. On October 1 Rotary had 5,882 Clubs in 75 countries or geo- 
graphical regions. Estimated number of Rotarians: 281,000. New Clubs since July 1: 
57—nine of them reestablished Clubs in China, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Norway, 
Malaya, Straits Setti_ments. 





























our world. 

If you doubt that, look at a 
north polar projection map. Ob 
viously, she is the aerial bridge 
between the United States and 
England,* but note how the 
shortest lines drawn between 
points in the United States and 
the Soviet Union—the two most 
powerful nations on earth—cross 
this great sprawling Dominion at 
the top of the North American 
Continent. 

Canada’s geography worked 
against her in the days when 
transport over the seas was lim- 


ok we is now the center of 
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DURING the war, the prac- 
ticability of Arctic flying 
was proved by an Ameri- 
can-Soviet lend-lease route. 
This picture shows an 
American pilot (left) de- 
livering a plane to a Soviet 
flier at Fairbanks, Alaska. 
















Photo: Press Syndicate, by Ruth Robertsor 





ited to ships, but the invention of 
the Wright brothers put into mo- 
tion a series of developments 
which have changed that situa- 
tion.7 

Astride potentially vital air 
lines, Canada is certain to have a 
uniquely pivotal réle in future 
world affairs, for it is not too 
much to say that the maintenance 
of peace on earth is contingent 
upon the friendly flow of goods 

*See Canada Linking the U. S. and Great 


Britain, by Malcolm MacDonald, Tue Ro- 
TARIAN, July, 1945. 

*See The Near Way Is North—by Plane, 
by Vilhjalmur Stefansson, THE RorarRiAn, 
June, 1937. 


Arctic areas of the Northern Dominion a bridge betweg 


By Vilhjalmur Stefansson 


Explorer end Author 


and ideas between the two great 
est powers. 

“North to Everywhere,” that 
slogan of international air trans 
port, is but a modern reminder ot! 
a trend which has been obscured 
for the past 400 years by the 
westward thrust of European civ- 
ilization. For 5,000 years before 
that, civilization followed a more 
fundamental northward thrust 
from the Tropics. 

The Soviet Union was the first 
to realize that the east-west con- 
nection between countries north 
of the equator (where 90 percent 
of the world’s people live) had 
passed the zenith of its impor- 
tance. As far back as 1937 she 
gave the world a dramatic dem- 
onstration by sponsoring thr 
separate flights across the Arc- 
tic. 

On June 17 Valeri Chkaloy 
flew nonstop from Moscow to 
Vancouver, Washington. The 
rious atmospheric difficulties he 
encountered were not in the A1 
tic, but over northern California, 
where he was compelled to turn 
back. 

On July 11 Mikhail Gromov, 
following the same course, ha 
better weather over the U. S. and 
flew as far as San Jacinto, Califor- 
nia, a 6,295-mile flight that broke 
the previous long-distance record 
by 638 miles. Not included in this 
mileage was Gromov’s penetration 
of Mexico. Since he was on a good- 
will flight to the United States, he 
circled back. Fog prevented him 
from landing in San Diego. 

The third trans-Arctic flight 
was made by Sigismund Levan- 
evsky, with five companions, in a 
heavy four-engine passenger 
plane. They took off on August 12 
for Fairbanks, Alaska. A motor 
failed about 100 miles after cross- 
ing the Pole, and they went down. 
No sign of the plane or fliers was 
ever found. 

The search for Levanevsky had 
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The Air Age is centering our world on the North psiewhic 
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nore far-reaching ef- 
cts than a_ successful 

fight would have had. 
rst, it brought about 
ternational codéperation 

ong American, Canadian, and 
soviet Government departments 
and scientific organizations. Sec- 

id, it proved that flying condi- 

ys over the polar sea between 

e Soviet Union and Alaska-Can- 

la are no worse the year around 
han on many regular scheduled 

ites in the Temperate Zone, and 
at weather need be no obstacle 
regular trans-Arctic flights. If 
any further proof were needed, it 
s supplied during the war when 
aerial lifeline of lend-lease 
ods was established and main- 
tained from the United States 
across Canada and Alaska through 
Siberia to the Soviet-German war 
front. 

In addition to becoming a sky- 
way for planes, the Arctic Sea 
may well become a new round- 
the-world seaway, supplementing 
the middle route through the 
Panama and Suez Canals and the 
southern route around South 
America and Africa. The North- 
east Passage from Murmansk to 
Bering Strait has already been 
pioneered by the Soviet Union. 
Before the war as many as 200 
vessels used this route in a single 
year, 20 of them making the com- 
plete voyage. It seems in keeping 
with the accomplishments of the 
past 15 years to assume that in 
the next 15 years 2,000 instead of 
200 ships will be using all or part 
of that route. 

The Northwest Passage has not 
been so extensively explored, but 
it is negotiable. Amundsen made 
the trip early in the century and 
recently Larsen in the Royal Ca- 
nadian Mounted Police ship, St. 
Roch, traversed it by a better 
route. The polar sea connects 
vast, uninhabited lands that await 
development. Their colonization 
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will be a common interest that 
ought to help create understand- 
ing and goodwill among all peo- 
ples involved. 

Canada has had no national 
northward orientation policy, but 
the U.S.S.R. has. Under the sec- 
ond and third Five-Year Plans 
a great many city and towns rang- 
ing in size from a few hundred 
people to scores of thousands rose 
throughout the Soviet Arctic re- 
gion.* 

Two such cities are the lumber- 
ing center of Igarka, 50 miles 
north of the Arctic Circle on the 
Yenisei River, and the mining 
center of Norilsk, 200 miles 
within the Circle and 100 miles 
from a navigable stream. Igarka 
has more than 20,000 people. The 
population of Norilsk has been a 




















*See Siberia: Russia’s ‘Middle West,’ by 
Sir Bernard Pares, THe RorTarian, Febru- 
ary, 1944. 
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military secret, but it is thought 
to have at least 20,000. Under the 


new Soviet Fifteen-Year Plan, 
those northern cities already es- 
tablished will grow and expand, 
and additional ones will be started 
in various other Arctic locations 
as conditions change. 

If Canada is to weld itself into 
a strong U. S.-Soviet link, she 
must develop her northern fron- 
tier as the Soviets have theirs. 
Today the southernmost fifth of 
Canada has 11 million people, but 
the northern four-fifths is a vast 
region of little-known forest and 
prairie populated by less than 
100,000. No cities comparable to 
Igarka and Norilsk exist. Fair- 
banks, Alaska, with 6,000 popula- 
tion, is 100 miles south of the Arc- 
tic Circle. In Canada, Yellow- 
knife, with a little over half that 
population, is about 150 miles far- 
ther south. North of the Circle 
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neither Canada nor Alaska has a 
town of more than 300.* 
Edmonton and Prince Rupert, 
Canada’s most northerly big cit 
ies, are only about 350 miles from 
the U. S. border, yet mainland 
Canada_ stretches some_ 1,200 
miles farther north, and Canadian 
islands, some larger than Ireland 
and Great Britain, step north- 
ward another 800 miles. Every 
mile of this is toward the Soviet 
Union. Flying from Vancouver to 
Moscow, or from Toronto to Vlad- 
ivostok, you'd be over Canadian 
land or territorial waters for 
From Windsor, On 


2,500 miles. 


NEAR Canada’s Arctic Circle river boats are the main means of Summer.trans- 
portation, but improvements are coming. (Right) Where gold lies, settlers come. 
Here two prospectors stake out their claims in Yellowknife on Great Slave Lake. 


tario, to Krasnoyarsk or Novosi- 
birsk, Siberia, it’s Canada _ for 
2,800 miles. 

Each year, as settlements ap- 
proach each other on both sides of 
the Arctic, fliers on such routes 
will have fewer and fewer miles 
of uninhabited Canadian lands to 
traverse. The Soviet Union is 
taking it for granted that in the 
first postwar decade the north- 
ward push in Canada will parallel 
hers. 

New resources—the same stim- 
ulus spurring colonization of the 
Soviet northland—will be the 
magnet that attracts settlers to 
the North American Arctic. Large 
uranium deposits at Great Bear 
Lake on the Arctic Circle have 
taken on world-shaking impor- 





*See Canada Can Support 100,000,000 


People, by Stephen Leacock, Tue Ro- 
TARIAN, October, 1944. 
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tance because uranium is used as 
a source of atomic power. North 
of Great Bear Lake is Copper- 
mine, a 40,000-square-mile district 
of some of the world’s richest cop- 
per. Geologists say the entire 
Mackenzie River valley may be 
rich in oil. In the Point Barrow 
and Colville River region of Alas- 
ka, other large oil deposits are al- 
ready being explored. 

You may wonder what Arctic 
colonists are going to live on. 


Forget it! Wheat and mixed 
farming are successful in the 
Tanana River valley 100 miles 


south of the Arctic Circle in 


















Photos: James Montagnes 


Alaska. Wheat can be 
grown equally far north in 
Canada and Russia. Plants 
work two 12-hour shifts 
every day in the Arctic, 
for the Summer sun shines 
20 to 24 hours daily. That 
explains why potatoes in 
the Yukon valley mature 
about the same time as 
they do in Maine or Michi- 
gan. 

The musk ox, reindeer, 
and perhaps horse, could 
produce as much meat, 
wool, and hides on Arctic 
and sub-Arctic prairies as 
can be produced on Tem- 
perate and Tropic zone 
grasslands too dry for ce- 
real farming, but not too 
dry for stock ranching 
The whale, walrus, and 
seal have abundant red 





meat which is considered as good 
mutton by those who 
In lakes like Great Bear 
and Slave, larger than Lakes Erie 
and Ontario, fishing resources ex- 
ceed those of more southerly wa- 
ters of like area. 


as beef or 


know i. 


Winter temperatures are not 
unbearable in the Far North. At 
the very North Pole the ther- 
mometer probably never de- 
scends below -55 or -60 degrees. 
On the whole Arctic 
North America no weather bu- 
reau has recorded cold as low as 
55 degrees below zero. Yet five 
States in the U. S. 


coast of 


have records 


of -55 degrees or colder.+ The 
coldest known spot in North 
America (-79 degrees) is Fort 


Good Hope, 20 miles south of the 
Arctic Circle. The 
corded temperature in the world 
is 90 below zero at Oimekon, Si- 
beria, 150 miles south of the Arc- 
tic Circle. Conversely, many a 
Summer tourist, trying to escape 
the sizzling heat of the Missis- 
sippi Valley, has sweltered in 90- 


coldest re- 


jSouth Dakota. -58: Minnesota, -59 
North Dakota, -60; Montana, 63; -Wyo 
ming, -66 
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OF THESE two chief methods of Winter transportation seen on an Arctic airport, the plane is 


costs 


heaper. It 


heat in the Yukon 
lley and wondered whether 


erTrec 


e who advised taking woolen 

erwe along had ever jour- 
neyed to Alaska in Summer. 

service these new Arctic 

and to bring out their 

ducts, new avenues of trans- 


rtation must be developed. In 
he Soviet Union each of three 
eat rivers—Ob, Yenisei, and 


e navigable for 2,000 
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$75 to fly from Nome to Fairbanks and about $1,500 to sled by dog team. 


miles from the Arctic Sea four or 
five months a year. For another 
four or five months frost makes 
them excellent highways for long 
tractor trains of freight sledges. 

Canada has but one river com- 
parable to the Soviets’ three. It 
is the Mackenzie. However, no 
stream could be more favorably 
placed, for it flows from the heart 
of North America toward Asia. 
Its port, serving Canada’s north- 
ern seaway, is open as long as Ob, 
Yenisei, and Lena ports serving 
Asia’s northern seaway. 

Railways, must expand. 
Before the war, the Soviets built 
a 100-mile connecting line from 
Norilsk to Dudinka, a steamboat- 
ing town on the Yenisei 200 
miles within the Arctic. During 
the war they constructed at least 
two others inside the Arctic. 
Soviet postwar plans provide for 
east-west railways paralleling the 
trans-Siberian, and also north- 
south lines crossing both the lat- 
ter and the new lines. 

Canada has the beginning of 
such a rail network in northern 
Manitoba from The Pas _ to 
Churchill. Increasing use of that 
route and building of railways 
northward from British Columbia, 
Alberta, and Saskatchewan will 
duplicate Soviet efforts. 


too, 


Meanwhile the Arctic is also 
engaging the attention of the 
military. In “Exercise Musk Ox” 


the Canadian Army trekked 3,000 
miles across Northern Canada to 
test men, equipment, and an Arc- 
tic airborne supply service. 

In the Spring of 1946 the U. S. 
Navy sent a giant carrier and 
three destroyers into a _ cold- 
weather test between Greenland 
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A LEADING cuthority on the North, Vilh- 
jalmur £tefansson has spent 10 Winters and 
13 Summers in explorizg the Arctic, includ- 
ing one consecutive stretch of 65 months. 


and Baffin Island as 
full-scale fleet operation in north- 
ern waters next year. The U. S. 
Air 


a prelude to 


Fo. Ces 


Army are planning 
tests in Alaska. Many wartime 
U. S. weather stations in the, 
Arctic are being retained, and 


provisions are being made for the 
establishment of additional Wea- 
ther Bureau stations in coépera- 
tion with the meteorological ser- 
vices of other Governments. 

Coéperation—that’s the key to 
the development of northern 
frontiers. For as railways, high- 
ways, homes, and workshops of 
North America step closer and 
closer to those of Eurasia, the 
people on both sides of the Arctic 
Mediterranean will come to un- 
derstand each other better. 

As this northern movement un- 
winds, Canada, in peace, will be 
a middleman between’ them, 
profiting from friendly commerce. 
If this rdle should ever be inter- 
rupted by another global war, all 
Canada may battle- 
ground, because this is an air age 
and her skyways are now the 
crossroads of the world. 
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Why should a bright lad who ‘had everything’ 
go bad at 16? You learn late in this story— 


By A Father 


iii. SON is a convict. For two 


years now he has been behind 
prison bars; he will be there at 
least three more. He is a “felon,” 
the first one in my family line, as 
far as I can trace it. 

To me it is one of those unbe- 
lievable things. I wake up in the 
night and wonder if it is not all a 
bad dream. By what twist of fate 
has this shame been visited upon 
us? The boy is bright. We gave 
him everything we could, or at 
least we thought we did. Yet since 
he was 16 his record has been a 
heartbreaker. Why? For a long 
time I couldn’t put my finger on 
a single reason, but time and cir- 
cumstance often reveal a lot of 
things. For what it may be worth 
to other parents and to the friends 
of youth, let me tell the whole 
story. 

My wife and I were brought up 
very strictly. Discipline in our 
homes was rigid and obedience to 
parents unquestioned. Father's 
word was law to the household, 
and it never occurred to anyone 
to challenge it. 

After our marriage my job took 
me into a community where moral 
standards were hazy and every- 
one was more or less on his own. 
There was a lot of easy living, and 
personal slip-ups were blinked at. 
All this caused a great uneasiness 
in the minds of my wife and my- 
self as the children arrived—three 
of them over a period of ten years 
—and we decided then and there 
we would hold the line of our par- 
ental training at all costs. We 
would need the implicit obedience 
of our children if we were to keep 
them from the fatal indulgences 
of families all about us. 

During those early years we 
were intensely proud of our suc- 
cess. I was deep in church work 
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and my wife was active in club 
and civic affairs. Business kept 
me on the jump, which I liked. 
3ut we felt that we were doing a 
grand job by our children. We 
took them to Sunday school while 
yet in arms. As they grew older, 
they won gold pins for regular at- 
tendance. They were docile in all 
matters and seemingly content in 
the program we outlined for them. 
I saw to it that they had weekly 
allowances, but now, on looking 
back, I am forced to admit that I 
gave them of everything—except 
of myself. Particularly was this 
true of Arthur, the oldest. I didn’t 
mean to turn him down that night 
he came to me and said: 

“Dad, our boys’ club is having 
a parents’ night tomorrow. Will 
you come over?” 

“Not this time, son; I’m too 
Let’s make it the next 
meeting.” 

Art never asked me again. He 
tried one day in a hesitant man- 
ner to question me about things 
that every father should explain 
to his son. “You'll learn those 
things soon enough,” I told him— 
and he did, from smutty talk in 
an alley. 

When Art landed in high school, 
where he rated above ordinary in 
brightness, but was somewhat un- 
codperative, I set a rule for him 
to be in at 10 P.M. One Friday 
night there was to be a class party. 
He asked for permission to stay 
out later. I refused. 

“But, Dad,” he said, “all the kids 
are going to stay out until mid- 
night. We can’t have a party and 
be home by 10.” 

“You know the rule,” I told him 
flatly. “Don’t argue with me.” 

Art went to the party. Then he 
balanced one factor against an- 
other—to face my ire or the ridi- 
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cule of his classmates. He chose 
the former. I was sitting up wait- 
ing for him. I stormed at him 
the moment he set his foot 
through the door. He didn’t say 
much—in fact, I don’t know 
whether I gave him a chance to 
say anything at all. I noticed a 
tear in his eye as he slumped off 
to bed. 

“He won’t do that again,” I 
thought to myself—and he didn’t. 
From that day on he was usually 
in the house at curfew time. 

One night months later I Was 
sitting in my easy chair reading 
the evening paper. Suddenly the 
doorbell rang. I answered it. 

“IT am a truant officer,” a strange 
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set 


woman said out of the darkness. 

“You must have the wrong ad- 
dress,” I answered. 

“Is this Arthur Blank’s home?” 
she countered. 

“Y-e-e-ss,” I stuttered uneasily, 
“but what’s wrong?” 

“Are you his father?” 

“Certainly, bu-but—” 

“Well, I’m sorry to say it, but 
this must be the right place.” 

The unfolding record all but 


“NOW, Doctor, can you tell me 
what is wrong with my son?” 


paralyzed me. There were five 
outright truancies, and five ab- 
sences explained by excuses bear- 
ing my signatures, all of them 
“phonies.” 

“Police caught your son hopping 
freight trains, but he begged off 
by telling them he would go right 
if they didn’t inform you,” she 
told me. “Then they picked him 
up for speeding in a car with an- 
other boy who was truant and who 
had taken his father’s car with- 
out permission. Now something’s 
got to be done, because at this 
rate he’s headed for real trouble.” 

Well, I promised action, but at 
that very second I felt woefully 
helpless. It seemed my whole 
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family structure was crashing 
down around me like a house of 
cards in a hurricane. I tried my 
time-honored procedure of a word 
lashing of the youth. You can 
imagine the barren results. 

The estrangement between us 
was now all but complete. I think 
Art’s mother was inclined to have 
patience, but she never questioned 
my actions openly. For the sake 
of appearances I refrained from 
ordering the boy out of the house, 
but we merely existed with each 
other, rather than living together. 
He felt my condemnation, but was 
too rebellious to attempt compro- 
mise. 

Before he was through school 
he joined the Army. There—I 
found out later—he fell in with a 
man 15 years older than himself. 
It happened that the latter was a 
good character and sympathized 
with my son, and a fine relation- 
ship grew up between them. The 
kid made a father-substitute out 
of this veteran fighting man, and 
lavished on him all the affection 
which was my due. If that asso- 
ciation might have continued un- 
til his enlistment was up, I think 
my son would have come out all 
right. But Army orders trans- 
ferred the older man to another 
outfit, and with the breakup of 
the association my son’s crime Ca- 
reer commenced. 

I shall pass over that quickly. 
Art got to drinking heavily to 
drown out his loneliness. He went 
AWOL, for which he was disci- 
plined. Next he struck an officer, 
and was court-martialed and given 
a prison sentence. He served that 
term. After his release he went 
out with another man, got drunk, 
and broke into a hotel room, steal- 
ing a wallet and watch. He was 
arraigned in court and pleaded 
guilty, but was given probation. 
Six weeks later he went on an- 
other drinking spree and com- 
mitted a burglary. This time there 
was no mercy shown him, and he 
was given a stiff prison term. Now 
he is in the penitentiary. 

Letters came to me not long 
after his imprisonment telling that 
my son was making an excellent 
record, adjusting rapidly to con- 
finement, and rising with phenom- 
enal speed to a position of respon- 
sibility in the warden’s office. For 
that I was thankful, but I never 
ceased to wonder why he couldn’t 





have done as well when he was 
free. He wrote to me that he felt 
the error of his ways, and I wrote 
back that I was glad he did. 

One day I met a psychiatrist. A 
thought flashed over me: why not 
tell him my story in confidence, 
and maybe he can tell me what's 
wrong with my son? We spent an 
evening together in his home, with 
the shades drawn. I laid bare 
everything to him. Then I edged 
my chair up toward him, and 
asked him this question: 

“Now, Doctor, can you tell me 
what is wrong with my son?” 

“Yes, I can, but I fear you can't 
take it.” 

“Fear I can’t take it?” I cried. 
“I can take anything after what 
I have been through.” 

“Well, you asked for it. Here it 
is: You are what’s wrong with 
your boy.” 

“T’m—I’m to blame?” 

“Exactly. You've raised your 
boy by rule of thumb instead of 
by rule of heart. You’ve been 
righteous, but cold as_ steel. 
You've had a code, but not a soul. 
You’re sorry for yourself and no 
one else. You need a little less 
formality of religion and a lot 
more of the spirit of Christly love 
in your heart. Quit professing so 
much and start practicing a little. 
You can win your son yet by beck- 
oning him instead of beating him. 
He’s robbed people of goods, but 
you’ve robbed him of the birth- 
right of a father’s affection.” 

That psychiatrist blistered me 
as I deserved. I see now where 
I failed my son. I was rigid with 
righteousness, instead of being 
Christian with compassion. I es- 
tranged my son, and now he is 
paying the price of my pride. 

The Gethsemane through which 
I am now passing is well deserved. 
I have failed my son, and he is the 
sufferer. It is true that we were 
both to blame, but the preponder- 
ant guilt is mine. I could see only 
my business obligations and my 
social standing. My children were 
second in my thoughts. Yet it 
may not be too late. I have writ- 
ten him that I see the light. Soon 
I am going to see him and confess 
to his face and ask him to forgive 
me. I am determined that when 
my son walks out those prison 
gates and heads home, he will at 
last find a real father of flesh and 
blood and love. 
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100 Heads Are Better Than One 


That's the principle back of ‘Multiple Management’—here described. 


By 
J. Grayson Luttrell 


Vice-President, McCormick & Company; 
President, Rotary Club of Baltimore, Md. 


0... depressing morning 14 


years ago a certain company pres- 
ident called together a dozen of 
his young executives. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “I’ve 
been wondering what you'd do if 
you were managing this business. 
The fact is, I've assembled you as 
a kind of junior board of directors. 
I'd like to have you meet from 
time to time and make whatever 
recommendations you care to. Our 
books, all our data, are open to 
you.” 

Well, the young men met 
and it was, as I recall it, at their 
first session that a serious chap 
got to his feet waving a vanilla 
bottle—a tall, thin, panel type of 
bottle which the company had 
been filling and selling for 40 
years. “I suggest a change,” he 
declared. “This container slips 
from the housewife’s fingers and 
tips over at the slightest touch. 
Let’s have a new vanilla bottle.” 
That was heresy. Many of his col- 
leagues shook their heads. “Why, 
the panel type is standard 
throughout the industry. It’s the 
trademark of vanilla. Junk it and 
you sacrifice all the precious rec- 
ognition value the item has built 
up.” 

“T’ll be back later,” said the 
young heretic as the meeting 
closed—and he was, with figures 
showing that of 2,000 housewives 
polled, almost all testified that the 
bottle slipped through greasy fin- 
gers, toppled over often, and the 
cork frequently crumbled and fell 
into the contents. 

Convinced, the young men sent 
a recommendation to the com- 
pany’s regular board. With the 
result that soon after a new broad- 
based, finger-indented, screw- 
capped vanilla bottle started 
through the plant . . . and vanilla 
sales suddenly went into a steep 
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oto: Van Kan 


McCORMICK’S senior board has the last word, but keeps an open ear turned toward its four 
articulate subsidiary boards. President C. P. McCormick is at the far end of the table. 


climb on sales-department graphs. 

That was the beginning of what 
we at McCormick & Company here 
in Baltimore call “Multiple Man- 
agement” —a way of running a 
business based squarely on the 
two - heads - are - better -than-one 
principle, a system that says to 
everyone from president to car- 
loaders: “Speak up.” 

We grind spices, package tea, 
bottle extracts, and make and sell 
a great many other products, our 
volume ranking us, we are told, 
among leaders in our industry— 
but what makes our large opera- 
tion possible, we shall never for- 
get, is our human-relations pro- 
gram for getting along with 
people. For that, in anybody’s 
business, is the real root of pro- 
duction. 

Since C. P. McCormick, who is, 
of course, the company president 
[ mentioned, instituted the switch 
from one man to many-man con- 
trol back there in 1932, Multiple 
Management has passed far be- 
yond the theoretical or laboratory 
phases and has successfully 
weathered the tests of service. 

We have found that the plan, 
adaptable to any type or size of 
business, functions smoothly dur- 
ing prosperity, depression, peace, 
and war—and it is still going 





strong during this difficult post- 
war period of revision and read- 
justment. 

Multiple Management is a phi- 
losophy of action, not a pattern or 
set of mechanics. Fundamentally 
and simply, it is democracy in 
business. All of us feel that our 
democratic system provides us, as 
citizens, with the inalienable right 
to advise our representatives in 
municipal, State, and Federal 
government..So why not in the 
business of which we are citi- 
zens? 

At McCormick’s a realistic 
and sincere effort is made to 
make all employees feel that 
they are close to management 
and have a say through some 
sort of representation and par- 
ticipation. Every worker is 
given pride of ownership and 
participation, as well as an op- 
portunity for upgrade and fu- 
ture development. 

Naturally, the Multiple Man- 
agement plan went into effect 
little by little. The first step, 
as I have noted, was to estab- 
lish a supplement to the senior 
board of directors in the form of 
the junior board of executives. 
Mr. McCormick’s initial gesture 
provided the young men in the 
firm with a new lease on life and 
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the opportunity to be- 
come part of manage- 
ment through the crea- 
tion of this new board 
which would 
in conjunction with the company’s 
senior board. These younger men 
were nominated by management 


operate 


and instructed to elect a chair- 
man and secretary and to write 
their own by-laws. This original 


outfit was awarded a carte blanche 
for proposing recommendations 
anything relative to the busi- 
e only stipulation made 
was that all rec- 
had to be ap- 
before they 


ness. Th 
eniors 
ommendations 
proved unanimously 
were passed to the senior board 
for final action. In the first five 
years of their existence, the junior 
and factory boards submitted 2,- 
recommendations 
consideration. 
Unly six were rejected. 

election is 


i unanimous 
for senior-board 
held 


Currently, an 


every six months by the junior 
board under by-laws which re- 
quire the three lowest members 

be dropped, and three new 


embers elected to demonstrate 


vhat they can do in management; 





A NEW consumers board rounds ouf 


> Multiple Management at McCormick’. 
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& * 
OF 2,000 recommendations McCormick's junior board—seen here in action—has made to the 
senior board, only six have been rejected. Sixieen office execuilives compose the group. 
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Mec one 


PLANT supervisors meet weekly in what is called the factory board. Like the junior board, 
it is self-elective, may submit any plan to the senior board—if all members agree to it. 
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TWICE a year 20 McCormick sales and advertising men flock in for meetings 


It speaks for 250 widely scattered McCormick salesmen. 


of the sales board. 
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thus it is impossible for the same 
group of individuals to monopo- 
lize memberships. 

Shortly after its inception, the 
men in the plant decided they 
wanted a board of their own. So 
the next step was easy: the addi- 
tion of a factory board of execu- 
tives, with the same election 
procedure, to deal with plant and 
warehouse operations. 

During the factory board’s first 
five years, its suggestions and ac- 
tions stepped up plant production 
about 35 percent with the same 
people and practically the same 
machines. 


Th emeaeveny the salesmen be- 
came aware of the revived em- 
ployee morale and the other im- 
provements going on _ around 
them, and the logical result was 
the sales board, which is made up 
of two for one of outside men. In 
other words, for every inside sales 
executive on the sales board there 
must be two outside men, division 
managers, some salesmen, some 
territory managers. Since these 
men are scattered from coast to 
coast, meetings are held for a 
week twice a year in Baltimore 
Between meetings, sales-board 
committees carry on correspond- 
ence and arrive at specific rec- 
ommendations which become the 
subject of the next meeting. 

The sales board considers al! 
phases of sales, merchandising, 
and advertising and makes recom- 
mendations in the same fashion as 
the junior and factory boards. Its 
membership is ten of the best 
salesmen throughout the country 
as active members, plus five 
younger salesmen on their way up 
the ladder as associate members, 
plus five inside sales executives, 
none of whom may be members 
of the senior board. 

That is the foundation of the 
Multiple Management plan at Mc- 
Cormick & Company. Instead ol 
a management group of. a dozen 
or so, there are approximately 100 
in the category—one for every ten 
employees. 

The various boards do not cut 
across departmental lines and do 
not interfere with line-organiza- 
tion authority or responsibility. 
They are discussion groups—pro- 
ducers of ideas and training 
schools for executives. 

The senior board functions ex- 
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actly as would the board of direc- 
tors of any corporation. Members 
are elected by the stockholders for 
one-year terms and no limit on 
reélection. The other boards serve 
as reservoirs for the senior board, 
not only for ideas, but also for 
manpower. Twelve of the 16 mem- 
bers of the present senior board 
are former members of the junior 
or factory boards. 

Thus, this practical, common- 
sense plan is an architect of men; 
a proving ground for leadership 
development and potential first- 
flight executives. Junior- and 
factory-board members learn to 
think in terms of the business as 
a whole—learn management’s 
problems and how to meet them. 

Rounding out the picture of 
Multiple Mangement is the con- 
sumer board, a group composed of 
women within the organization 
and some outside housewives. 
This board considers products, 
packaging, and advertising and 
makes recommendations from the 
women’s viewpoint. 

What has all this accomplished? 
First of all, it instilled into the 
corporation a spirit which cannot 
be purchased. As one employee 
put it: “I feel like I’m in business 
for myself with someone else’s 
money.” It has guaranteed Mc- 





Cormick workers fair wages, 
agreeable working conditions, 


year-round employment, social se- 
curity, a share in McCormick prof- 
its, and a share in McCormick 
management. Sales have mounted 
steadily and the outlook for 1947 
is the brightest in nearly a dec- 
ade. Stockholder dividends have 
jumped 150 percent over 1932. 
And the big payoff has been the 
complete absence of labor dis- 
putes and strikes. 

During peacetime our manage- 
ment reduced employee turnover 
to about 3 percent. During war- 
time it cut down our absenteeism 
to approximately one-fourth of 





Rotary’s Second Object 


. . . To encourage and foster: High 
ethical standards of business and 
professions; the recognition of the 
worthiness of all useful occupations; 
and the dignifying by each Rotarian 
of his occupation as an opportunity 
to serve society. 











the percentage other war plant: 
in our area were suffering. In the 
same month that the first Army- 
Navy “E” Award came to the firm 
for war-production records, an ex 
tra dividend was paid to stock 
holders. 

Will it work elsewhere? Varia- 
tions of our plan adapted to the 
individual circumstances of the 
business are now in operation in 
more than 500 companies through 
out the United States, Great Brit 
ain, Australia, Sweden, Switzer 
land, and Latin America. Almost 
daily we receive oral and written 
requests for data on Multiple 
Management, and as many as 
three delegations of businessmen 
from other countries called at our 
home office in one week to discuss 
the plan and its operation. It ha» 
proved successful in a plant man 
ufacturing heavy goods such as 
furnaces, in department stores, in 
supermarket grocery chains, in 
banks and insurance companies, 
and even in Government agencies 

The Eric Johnston enterprises 
in Spokane, Washington, adapted 
our program to their needs, after 
deciding it was the best suited for 
them of the numerous employer- 
employee plans studied in a na- 
tion-wide tour during 1945. 


= pattern is unimportant so 
long as it includes consideration 
for the people who work in busi- 
ness with us. It can and must be 
an application of the ideal of Ro- 
tary — “Service above Self” — to 
our business relationships. Man- 
agement by many—more people 
taking a hand in the affairs of the 
business — is,most important to 
the business, to the individual, 
and to the community. It is free 
enterprise tuned to the jet-pro- 
pelled era. 

More and more people are com- 
meuncing to realize that the em- 
phasis in these times is on the 
human equation, on our human 
relations. Continual labor strife is 
a bad thing for both management 
and employee. The more we apply 
the principles of democracy in 
business, the more we can be cer- 
tain that free enterprise, as we 
know it, will survive. 

We'll keep Multiple Manage- 
ment at McCormick’s. It works 
for the good of all of us. With 
proper application it will, we 
think, do the same anywhere else 
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Great 
Teacher of 
the Plains 


i F ENDURING achievement can 
be measured as riches, Howard R. 
Barnard, of LaCrosse, Kansas, is 
enormously wealthy. More than 
60 years ago he was a penniless 
cowherd on the wind-cursed Kan- 
sas plains. Today he is 83 years 
old and still penniless. But he 
ranks as one of the great educa- 
tors in the history of America’s 
rural schools. 

Barnard’s innovations make 
him a kind of pedagogical Edison. 
He established courses in scien- 
tific agriculture when most farm- 
ers sneered at the idea. He in- 
sisted on physical education for 
girls when legs were “limbs.” He 
fathered military drill nearly a 
quarter of a century before the 
R.O.T.C. He founded one of the 
first rural school libraries. And— 
his crowning achievement—Bar- 
nard in 1906 poured out every cent 
of a sudden inheritance to build 
the forerunner of the modern 
consolidated school. Here, for 
the first time on America’s lonely 
Western prairies, flowered an edu- 
cational community center. 

Authorities have called Bar- 
nard’s innovations among the most 
important in all rural education. 
Yet I feel that is a totally in- 
adequate description of what he 
gave his pupils. What he gave 
was himself. Howard Barnard 
was a kindly, selfless fanatic who 
deliberately turned his back on 
wealth and comfort to teach un- 
lettered cowboys and pioneer chil- 
dren for a salary never more than 
$67.50 a month. Salary? It was 
a trust fund for the children he 
taught. None of the country 
schools where Barnard presided 
ever failed to get an organ, bought 
from his meager savings. Or a 





WHITMANESQUE in his flowing white beard, pioneer rural educator Howard R. Barnard is, 
at 83, school and city librarian in LaCrosse, Kans., still working among his beloved books 


new addition to the building, ham- 
mered together with his own 
hands. Or the latest books and 
metropolitan newspapers in neat 
cases and racks. 

Howard was born in New York 
City in 1863, son of a wealthy 
Wall Street broker. A fierce love 
of education suffused his whole 
family. An uncle, Frederick, was 
long president of Columbia Uni- 
versity in New York and the man 
most responsible for the founding 
of Barnard College for women. 
Another uncle, Henry, first U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, 
helped set the pattern for all 
American schools. 

A shy, literate boy, young How- 
ard received his education from 


tutors and later in plushy private 
schools. From the beginning he 
possessed a tremendously inqui! 
ing and adventurous mind. When 
he was 10, he arranged a three-day 
“visit to relatives” in a distant 
part of the city. Howard never 
arrived. He spent the nights in 
the Newsboys Lodging House, liv- 
ing the life of stained urchins and 
orphans who would have horrified 
his Victorian family. A few years 
later he ran away from home to 
see the great Philadelphia Cen 
tennial Exposition, where he rap- 
turously studied posters and ex 
hibits which pictured life in the 
great Western section of the 
United States. They fascinateu 
him; then and there he vowed that 
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he would someday go to Kansas. 

In 1884 he slipped away from 
home with a few dollars saved 
from his allowance. In Illinois he 
joined a covered-wagon party, but 
lost it. near St. Louis when he 
wandered off the road and over- 
slept. He plodded on alone, his 
shoes worn through, but the 
books he carried in his knapsack 
intact. 

Howard finally obtained a job 
as a cowherd near LaCrosse on 
the interminable grasslands of 
western Kansas. His salary was 
$8 a month. The young folks he 
met herding cattle were pitifully 
hungry for education. Howard 
opened his first school. 

The school had the sky for a 
roof and tufts of buffalo grass for 
seats and desks. At midday hard- 
bitten cowhands and wide-eyed 
pioneer children gathered around 
to learn reading and writing from 
the first educated man they had 
ever met. Howard was small—5 
feet 3 inches and 110 pounds—but 
he dominated his rough compan- 
ions by his own passion to learn. 
Textbooks were the classics from 
Howard's knapsack. The students 
did their lessons on wrapping pa- 
per from a grocery store. 

For two years this strange 
school continued. Then came the 
great blizzard of 1886. Out of 128 
cattle owned by Howard’s em- 
ployer, 12 survived. Many of the 
settlers were ruined and left Kan- 


RIGHT: Handsome new stone Barnard 
Library in LaCrosse, Kans., dedicated 
to the educational innovator in 1937. 
(Below) Barnard’s famous Entre Nous 
College, the first consolidated school 
in the U. S., as it appeared about 1910. 





sas forever. Howard managed to 
raise just enough money for a 
ticket east. 

Back home, Howard’s attitude 
proved inflexible. His parents’ 
arguments—wealth, comfort in 
New York—failed to move him. 
Those pioneer children must have 
schooling. Within a few months 
he returned to LaCrosse, passed a 
county examination with the 
highest grade of any candidate, 
received his teacher’s certificate. 

The school he went to teach for 
$15 a month met in a sod shanty 
which leaked dismally when it 
rained. Pupils, even the older 
ones, could barely read or write. 
A school official—with a touch of 
pride—showed Howard an arith- 
metic problem several generations 
of teachers had been unable to 
solve. Howard took one startled 
look: neither officials nor teachers 
had enough education to realize 
the “arithmetic” problem was al- 
gebra! 

In the next few years Howard 
became the most amazing country 
schoolmaster Kansas had ever 
seen. Sometimes he ate only three 
times a week in order to save 
enough to subscribe to the New 
York Sun, Popular Science, The 
National Geographic, and other 
periodicals for his pupils. Often 





during vacations he hiked—sleep- 
ing in haystacks, begging meals— 
300 miles to Topeka to obtain 
books on modern teaching meth- 
ods. In the Summers, between 
chores as a farm hand, he sand- 
papered and repainted the bat- 
tered desks and—as his following 
grew—enlarged each schoolhouse. 
Wherever he taught, a new organ 
appeared, and his pupils learned 
to sing—children’s music, but also 
great Bach hymns, operatic chor- 
uses, the national anthems of 
many lands. And no Christmas, 
Easter, or other holiday passed 
without a school party, with re- 
freshments bought from his piti- 
ful savings. Those Winters no 
one seemed to notice that Barnard 
tramped through the snow with 
his thin shoes wrapped in rags; he 
had, it seemed, no money for over- 
shoes. 

At the county normals where 
Barnard taught at the end of each 
school term he instructed fero- 
ciously in modern methods, spark- 
ing teachers t) new efforts. “Actu- 
ally, I learned more mathematics 
from Barnard at normal institutes 
than I learned when I later went 
to college,” a county superintend- 
ent recently told me. 

Each month, at the LaCrosse 
bank, his request was always the 
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same—a “loan” of $16 until next 
month’s pay check. For 20 years 
Barnard always owed the bank 
$16. But this revolving fund was 
always — anonymously — help- 
ing someone else. Like paying the 
board and room of a hard-up 
teacher at the normal institute. 
Or giving a new children’s ency- 
clopedia to his district school. 
Barnard never mentioned his 
own problems, nor why he now 
wore felt [Continued on page 62] 
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By Conrad Bonnevie Svendsen 


Governor of Rotary District 67; Rotarian, Oslo, Norway 


A. NATIONS GO, Norway is Norwegian sardines on breakfast 
but a pebble amid boulders. We tables everywhere, Norwegian 
are a small country and we symphonies in concert halls on all 
acknowledge it. We have but 3 continents—and Norwegians 
million persons and 140,000 square themselves, for that matter, in 
miles of land. We have only. two every part of the world. On this 
cities with 100,000 or more people. last point I know whereof I write. 
We can grow only half enough I have just visited in Minnesota. 
wheat for our bread Yes, I find Norway well known 

Yet we do not feel so small as abroad—even the story of its re- 
perhaps we ought, for, like the cent “ordeal by Nazism.” Be sure 
pebble cast into the pond, we have I have no wish to retell that story. 
sent out some. ever-widening Except that it taught us many 
rings. One finds Norwegian mer- things which we must ever re- 
chantmen in the farthest ports, member, I wish that all Norwe- 











(Above and below) Norwegian Official Photo; (right) Acme 





























































NORWAY'S joy upon liberation in 
1945 was complete when its King, 
Haakon Vil (left), returned from 
Britain, to which he had escaped 
in 1940. Heir to the throne is the 
popular Crown Prince Olav (inset). 


gians might completely erase it 
from their memories. What Nor- 
way has just endured might be 
likened to the course of a day one 
would like to forget. Night fell on 
April 8, 1940, when the German 
invader stomped up our quays. It 
was a black night—terrifying and 
seemingly endless. Then five years 
later dawn broke at last when, on 
May 7, 1945, our ragged but val- 
iant underground armies came to 
the surface to hold dazed and 
humbled German Kommandants 
and their troops until Allied com- 
manders dropped from the skies 
at our airports 

What a morning that was! Three 
months before I had had to flee my 
beloved land; the Gestapo had at 
last caught on to me. Now I rushed 
home from my haven in Sweden 
to join my countrymen in the 
shouting, weeping, praying, and 
dancing. We were free! We were 
wild with joy. And as our beloved 
Crown Prince and, soon after, our 
noble King came home from Eng- 
land, we lived in increasing jubila- 
tion. 

But even the rosiest dawn lasts 
only a moment. We had now to 
turn to the colorless, workaday 
tasks of midmorning. They were 
many and hard, and we are still 
busy with them. It is of this period 
—we may call it “Morning in Post- 
war Norway ’’—that I would write; 


A NORWEGIAN mother shields her child 
from Nazi bombs—one of many war 
memories this nation can't easily erase. 
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I wish to tell you a bit also of our 
Rotary in this phase of Norwegian 
history. 

Permit me, however, one more 
glimpse backward. Regular read- 
ers of this magazine may find it of 
interest. In the Summer of 1943 
there appeared in THE ROTARIAN 
several photos of occupied Nor- 
way.* I did not, of course, see 
them at the time, but now I have, 
and the first picture to catch my 
eye shows the seven Lutheran 
bishops who resigned in protest 
against Nazi domination. I know 
all seven well. What were they 
doing when three years ago you 


*See News from Norway, by Crown 
Prince Olav, THe Rorarian, July, 1943. 
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A PROUD page in recent Norwegian history was written by the highly effec- 
tive underground. This was the secret office of one of its several newspapers. 
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were looking at their pictures? 
Well, Bishop Eivind Berggrav 
there in the center of the first row 
—he is head of the Church of Nor- 
way—was imprisoned in a small 
house sealed off from the world by 
15 Nazi guards. There he spent the 
entire occupation. But did I say 
“sealed off”? We could get any in- 
formation to or from him in one 
hour. The truth is he had not been 
there long before he had a small 
radio receiving set that enabled 
him to keep himself informed on 
matters of State, church, and un- 
derground. 

Five of the other 
bishops were impris- 
oned at a little country 


PORT of Oslo. Shipping is under full steam, but war cost Norway half its 
1939 tonnage. With 4,800,000 tons, it ranked fourth among maritime powers. 


A NORWEGIAN couple in typical rural garb—Sunday finery of 


a kind still to be seen in some of 






“PERPENDICULAR farming” is typical of mountainous Norway 
which explains why it can raise only half the wheat it need 


place 150 miles from Oslo. Unwit- 
tingly our German masters did us 
a great favor in quartering these 
men so near each other. The 
church authorities were thus kept 
conveniently together for us, and, 
as in the case of Bishop Berggrav, 
we could communicate with them 
at will, bars and guards notwith- 
standing. How we were able to do 
so is too long a story to relate 
here. May I hint, however, that 
humble men of God can be very 
persuasive when the welfare of a 
nation and the work of the church 
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the remote valley villages. 


RECONSTRUCTION is underway—this in the northern Province 
Finnmark, which the retreating Nazis completely levelled. 


are at stake: That was part of it. 
There were some “conversions.” 
Suppose that the editor of this 
magazine had, for some reason, 
urgently wanted me to see a copy 
of the July, 1943, issue at that 
time. Impossible as it would have 
been, this is what he would have 
had to do: He would have had to 
address it to “The Skeleton,” a 
pseudonym assigned to me per- 
haps because I resemble anything 
but a skeleton, and then place it 
in the hands of British or Ameri- 
can airmen who made secret 


(Above and below) PIX; (right) Norwegian Official Photo 
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flights over our mountains 
throughout the war to drop arms, 
cigarettes, coffee, and so on to our 
underground army hiding in the 
wilds. In a matter of hours or days 
at the most I would have had the 
magazine. 

But that is history. I am to for- 
get the days when my official 
papers described me as Mr. T. 
Brun, a respectable fish buyer who 
could come and go on the fishing 
smacks plying out of the port of 
Oslo. I am to forget the night I 
escorted my 21-year-old.son to the 
Swedish border and 
watched him slide into 
the darkness on his way 
to join the thousands of 
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ONE OF Norway's first postwar concerns, as befits a highly literate nation, 
was for its schools. This is a makeshift schoolroom in ruined Hammerfest. 


his countrymen training there for 
the liberation of the homeland. | 
am to forget the repeated searches 
of my own home and office . . . but 
I shall never forget how nothing 
incriminating ever was found. A 
Gestapo man looks only for the 
one thing he is ordered to find 
Somehow it never was there. |! 
am to forget that every building 
in our entire Province of Finn 
mark up there in the North was 
systematically and completely 
destroyed, the people moved out, 
the fields and forests scarred and 
wasted. I shall spare you some 
discomfort if I do not tel! you 
other things I must forget. 
Where [Continued on page 64] 


NORWAY 'S fishing industry—fourth most productive in the world before the 
war—is hitting its stride again. This is a sardine haul on the West Coast. 


THE DRESS of the new Norway, however, is as modern as that 
of these Oslo misses. Slacks, a wartime expedient, persist. 








COLONEL Everett L. Cook (left) 
post commandant, and three member; 
of the Newton D. Baker Hospital staf 
examine Pfc. George Rose during a 
morning ward check-up to determine 
the state of his health and his abilit, 
to participate in the hospital's popu- 
lar pre-vocational training program 


Useless Legs — but Busy Hands 


OT THE ringing of bells but 


the muffled clatter of wheel 
chairs and the friendly ban- 

ter of their occupants announce 
that another class is in session at 
Newton D. Baker General Hospi- 
tal in Martinsburg, West Virginia 
Here some 30 paraplegic pa- 
tients—war veterans suffering 
paralysis of both arms or from 
the waist down—are building a 
new future for themselves by 
learning trades and skills which 
will overcome their handicaps in 
a normal world. They are attend- 
ing daily classes in photography 


(they took the pictures on these 
pages), watchmaking, radio re- 
pair, and a recreational class in 
plastics—filling wearisome con- 
valescent hours with useful, stim- 
ulating training. As every Ro- 
tarian interested in the work with 
the handicapped knows—and that 
means most Rotarians—this is the 
period that strains morale. 
Adjacent to the darkroom, 
which will accommodate three 
students at a time, is a shop and 
classroom which has been set up 
for the students in radio repair. 
The hospital watchmaking class 


LEFT: Pfc. Fred gag = 
at the horologist's lathe. A fie 

unit of a watchmaking school has 
been established at the hospital. 
(Right) S. Sgt. Walter M. Collins 
is busy steking a balance wheel. 


is, in fact, a field unit of a watch- 
making school which has been 
established by a nationally known 
company as part of a rehabilita- 
tion program which the watch- 
making industry has instigated— 
promising 1,400 jobs to wounded 
servicemen of World War II. 
With the current reorganization 
of veterans hospitals, Baker Gen- 
eral is discontinued and parapleg- 
ics are being sent to Cushing Gen- 
eral Hospital at Framingham, 
Massachusetts. Pre-vocational 
work as here described will go on 
—giving such men their chance. 

















PFC. JOHN S. Lorigan finds it easy to operate an enlarger from his wheel chair. CLASS came to the bedside of Pfc. Joseph E. Gerner (above), who tints a 
(Below) Stanley L. Jaroszewski cuts a piece of plastic with a band saw photograph. ... (Below) Pfc. Leo A. Pedro learns about testing radio tubes 
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MBASSADORS have their ribbons of order, Ph.D.’s their scarlet 
yy) fi. hoods, and war heroes their fourragéres, but none wears these 
g 4, distinctions with more pride than a Boy Scout wears his merit- 
= badge sash. Now, everyone who has seen, been, or raised a Scout— 
and there are 2 million Scouts in the world today—knows what a 
merit-badge sash is. It’s that wide band of khaki denim the lad wears 
over his right shoulder. What people don’t know is what he goes 
through to earn the colorful insignia which stud it. 

“And they’d be amazed if they did,” remarked a Rotarian in Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, recently in a chat with fellow Rotarians. “How 
could we get the story over to’em?” That question started something 
One day soon after, 1,500 Scouts from all parts of Mecklenburg County 
swarmed into Charlotte, poured into a local armory, set up 45 booths 
slicked down their hair—and opened the doors for the first Rotary- 
Boy Scout Merit Badge Exhibition in those parts. In the next three 
days 15,000 people came (admission free) to see troops demonstrate 
how to win badges in everything from agriculture to zoology and how 
to stage Scout meetings and campfires. It was a great show and a 
great story—and more of it is told in the photos on these two pages 


HOW TO care for the “grinders,” these Scouts tell visitors 
to their booth, is only one of 24 things a boy must know 
to pass the personal-health merit-badge test... . The salty 
young tars below stand by to chant the lore and demon- 
strate the gear of Sea Scouting, a program for young men. 








OBTAIN the fingerprints of five persons, know all about loops and whorls and pattern 
types, and you're ready for your fingerprinting merit-badge test. This trio of Scouts 
fingerprints hundreds of Exhibition-goers. ... A Rotarian assisted each troop with its 
booth, his business or hobby matching the subject being demonstrated. It was joint 
work by the Charlotte Rotary Club and the County Scout Council that made the show 90. 
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DU know your State law on dogs—or what to do for distemper? If not, tests. This booth proved one of the most popular. Incidentally, there are 
The Exhibition demonstrated tests for 45. 


e here, for these Boy Scouts have passed their dog-care merit-badge 110 different merit badges. 


Merit B 
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THERE are pleasure and profit in pigeon raising—and « merit badge, too. 
(Below) Booth showing why Scouts, given a few years, make prize husbands. 


ESSIR, there's even a badge for dairying, as this booth reveals. You either 


bo around testing others’ cattle or keep a cow yourself. Either way it's hard. 
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0... afternoon I shot 40 moose! 
There were two big bulls in the 
bunch, with really magnificent 
antlers, four or five smaller bulls, 
and six or eight calves. The rest 
were cows, including a pair of 
yearlings that surprised and en- 
tertained me by staging a battle 
royal on the shore of a small lake. 
‘Twas quite an afternoon, and by 
far the best moose hunt I’ve ever 
had 

Unsportsmanlike to shoot 40 
moose? Illegal? Not atall. You 
see, I was using nothing more 
deadly than a big, cumbersome, 
24-inch naturalist’s camera. The 
moose I shot walked or trotted 
back into the woods afterward, 
not at all the worse for the experi- 
ence. As a matter of fact, most of 
them never knew what had hap- 
pened nor even suspected that I 
was trailing them. There were 















































His slow wits make it too easy—but he’s 
an ideal camera target, says this hunter. 


By Ben East 


Sportsman and Journalist 


just as many moose left in that 
country when I got back to camp 
after dark that night as there were 
when I started out in the morning 
And that happens to be the kind of 
moose hunting I like and recom- 
mend to any hobby-hungry city- 
man. 

A lot of sportsmen honestly be- 
lieve the moose—biggest member 
of the deer family left on earth- 
is about the greatest trophy that 
can fall to the rifle of a big-game 
hunter. I can’t see it. Understand, 
I have no censure for the man 
who happens to disagree with me, 
and no sentimental feeling that 
the moose is too noble or too beau- 
tiful—consider his homely mug 
and the thought dies a-borning!— 
to be shot. He’s as legitimate game 
for the hunter as a deer or any 
other four-footed critter that 
roams the woods. It’s just that | 
don’t have any real hankering to 
kill a moose. 

As a target for the camera hunt- 
er, he is ideal. Set in his native 
wilderness in Canada, standing 
knee-deep among the lily pads on 
the shore of a lonely timbered lake 
in Maine, he makes a majestic and 
unforgettable picture. But as 
something to be downed with a 
soft-nose slug and cut up and 
toted into camp, and later to be- 
come a stuffed and dusty head 
looking reproachfully down from 
the wall of den or club or bar, you 
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I’ll pull the trigger 
on my camera, mount the shot in 
a picture frame, and let that hang 
from the wall to remind me of an 
exciting uay’s hunt. 

What’s that I hear starting to 
come from out of the opposition 
corner? 
sic? Sure he’s big. But so is 
uur Uncle Elmer’s prize Holstein 


Spectacular? Yes, the moose is 


pectacular in the same sense any 
big wild animal merits that de- 
scription. 


Big and spectacular, then, but 
that’s about all you can give him. 
He lacks the grace of the deer, the 
fleetness of the antelope. He’s as 
ugly as a picket fence and about 
as dangerous to hunt as a sheep in 
a pasture. 

Brains? Ah, now we come to 
the very core of my argument. 
Many a hunter believes and would 
have you believe that the moose is 
as smart as a deer, aS wary as a 
bear, as cunning as a fox. I can’t 
agree. 

I’ve met quite a lot of moose in 
my time. I’ve trailed ’em, in Sum- 
mer and in Winter. I’ve stalked 
‘em in their mud wallows and 
when they were bedded down in 
deep snow in a fir thicket. I’ve 
shot dozens of them with a camera 
and I’ve come close enough to 
have killed them with an arrow or 
a sidearm. I’ve studied live- 
trapped wild moose in a corral. 
I’ve seen them baited into huge 
box traps that were about as well 
camouflaged as headstones in a 
graveyard. I’ve helped to crate 
and handle them for shipment 
from one big-game range to an- 
other and I’ve had to dive head- 
long under the corral fence to es- 
cape the charge of a thoroughly 
enraged old bull. And it’s my firm 
opinion that in the scale of wild- 
life intelligence, the moose rates 
just a very little above the moron 
fringe! 

Of course, he knows enough to 
run from sight or smell of a man. 





NOVEMBER, 1946 





A DAY-OLD moose calf (opposite page) looks like a zoological freak with its mule 
head, giraffe legs, and “mcuse-sized’’ body. While mother and son swim down a 
stream, Mr. Moose (above) stands guard over his family, glowering at cameraman. 


What wild animal doesn’t? He is 
sufficiently cautious that if he is 
feeding at the margin of a lake 
and a canoe drifts into sight 
around a distant point, he takes 
to his heels. But nine times out 
of ten he stands and studies the 
unfamiliar object first, long enough 
to afford you a chance for slow 
and careful aim if moose annihila- 
tion is your goal. While he is still 
rooted in the black ooze, trying to 
make you out, a whitetail deer 
would be across the first ridge and 
well on his way out of that town- 
ship. 

Too, the moose exposes himself 
needlessly and witlessly in situa- 
tions where a truly keen-minded 
game animal knows better than to 
be found. Feeding in the shallow 
water of lake or pond, for ex- 
ample, he will submerge his head 
until his nose, eyes, and ears—all 
the equipment he owns for receiv- 
ing danger signals—are covered. 
He will stay in that position for a 
full minute or more at a time, 
blind and deaf to all that goes on 
around him, completely unable to 
smell. While he is thus sub- 
merged a hunter can stalk him 
with little more caution than is re- 





quired to walk up to a rock. You 
have only to make sure that you 
are reasonably well hidden in 
brush or timber when he lifts his 
head, and stay motionless until he 
crash-dives for another succulent 
lily root. 

A motion-picture-taking friend 
of mine once spotted a big cow 
feeding in belly-deep water at 
some distance down the shore of 
a lake. He stalked her, following 
the brushy shore and moving only 
when her head was under. Final- 
ly he reached a point on shore di- 
rectly opposite her, waited until 
she submerged, and then made a 
rush out into the shoal water. At 
less than 50 feet from the moose 
he set up his tripod and started 
grinding film. In due course she 
came up for air, with water 
streaming off her ungainly head. 
She was staring down the lake, 
away from the cameraman! After 
two or three seconds the whir of 
the shutter caught her attention. 
She swung her head and, as the 
inebriated reveller said of, the 
lamppost, found herself “herhmed 
in.” The expression of amazement 
and alarm that kindled in her eyes 
and spread all across her’ unlovely 
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face was close to human and, as 
the film caught it, very, very 
funny. 

Fancy a bear, an elk, a prong- 
horn, a wild boar, or any other 
really wary game animal letting 
itself in for a surprise of that kind! 
Nobody can tell me moose aren’t 
dumb! 

I have no proof, but I have long 
suspected that the natural equip- 
ment of this lumbering, over- 
grown deer is not quite so keen as 
that of some of his four-footed 
neighbors. Like most game ani- 
mals and all members of the deer 
tribe, the moose is served only in- 
differently by his eyes. They are 
fairly efficient where moving ob- 
jects are concerned, but almost 
useless when motion is lacking. I! 
have stood in a fringe of brush on 
the shore of a lake within 100 feet 


within pistol range before they 
clattered up from their beds. Just 
try that on a deer or a bear some- 
time! 

But the factor that really ac- 
counts for the low IQ rating I give 
the moose is his lack of wariness. 
Even confirmed moose hunters ad- 
mit he is far more incautious, far 
easier to still hunt, than a deer 
under like circumstances. When 
it comes to moose calling, long a 
favorite method of hunting, I'll 
concede that’s taking unfair ad- 
vantage of the moose. Tolling a 
lovesick bull within range by imi- 
tating the grunting of a willing 
cow doesn’t afford the male of the 
species much of a chance to use 
his wits. But even then, I insist 
the bull moose is more foolish 
than he needs to be. If he had the 
brains with which some hunters 


toting a couple of hundred pounds 
of inert venison. Many a time I’ve 
seen strong men in a deer-hunting 
party fall flat on their faces and 
pant like little children from th« 
exertion of lugging or hauling a 
medium-sized whitetail buck a 
mile or two along brush-grown 
logging roads. 

The average moose will weig! 
600 or 800 pounds, dressed out an 
ready to be taken home. I shud 
der each time I think of the man 
ual labor involved in transporting 
that much meat and hide and bone 
out of the woods. And if you kil! 
a moose, it’s obviously your duty 
—or your guide’s—to get hin 
home and eat him up. The hunte 
who takes out only the head for ; 
trophy and leaves a quarter ton 
of good edible steaks and roast 
for the bears and wolves and 





TWO COWS nursing a grudge fight it out on a lake shore, and the author is on hand to get these long-range shots of the lively battle. 


of a feeding moose, with my head 
and shoulders showing plainly 
above the undergrowth, and 
watched him stare steadfastly my 
way for minutes at a time with- 
out the slightest show of uneasi- 
ness. 

Again like most game animals, 
it is on his nose and ears that he 
must rely chiefly to warn him 
when enemies approach.’ But | 
am certain that his nose and ears 
do not function as well as those 
of the whitetail deer, the black 
bear, the caribou, or any other big- 
game animal I know. 

Hidden in tall marsh grass, I 
have crawled within 30 yards of 
moose in their mud _ wallows. 
Trailing them on snowshoes in 
Winter, I have managed to get 
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credit him, he wouldn’t lose his 
head so completely and risk his 
neck so heedlessly over casual op- 
portunities in the field of romance. 
Just name one other big-game ani- 
mal that can be outwitted by a 
trick so elemental! 

No, the moose simply isn’t 
smart enough to deserve top bill- 
ing on the hunter’s list. 

And, finally, there is one other 
reason why I don’t care much 
about killing him. It’s a rule 
around the camps where I hunt 
that you carry out of the woods 
and use whatever you shoot. 

Heaven knows a deer is big 
enough, when the excitement of 
the shooting has died down and 
you face the cold fact of the long 
trip back to camp, dragging or 


whisky-jacks to pick at is beneath 
the contempt of decent sportsmen 
—especially in these days of food 
shortages. Wisely and properly, 
the game laws of many States and 
Canadian Provinces now forbid 
the hunter to leave moose meat in 
the woods. 

So let’s go where the facts lead: 
if you don’t need him for meat, 
leave Mr. Moose alone—unless you 
are a lens clicker. With a camera 
and a love for denizens of the 
forest, you can have fun a-plenty 
and, what is more, share it with 
others at that period of life when 
the chief indoor occupation of 
your less wise compeers is limited 
to pointing at dusty taxidermal 
exhibits—and listening to the 
murmur of their hearts! 


THE ROTARIAN 
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About quinine .. Caribbean 


lands 


dog . . Hindu peasant life. 


By John T. Frederick 


Author and Reviewer 


Y FIRST suggestion this month 
for Rotarians’ bookshelves is one of 
those books we often hear about but 
rarely find, that will be actively enjoyed 
by the whole family—father, mother, 
the boy or girl of high-school or college 
It is, indeed, one of the finest books 





age 
of its kind I have ever read: The Fever 
Bark Tree, by M. L. Duran-Reynals. 
“The Pageant of Quinine,”’ as the sub- 
title calls the true story told in this 
book, begins in the high Andes of Peru 
and Bolivia before the white men came: 
the Incas seemingly knew the specific 
for malaria. It is a story not yet ended, 
for the war with malaria in which qui- 
nine must continue to be a chief weapon 
is far from won. Viewing the world as 
a whole, malaria is still the most prev- 
alent of all diseases, the primary social 
and economic problem for half of the 
world’s population. For the reader who 
has true international interests, few 
subjects can be more important. 

As Mrs. Duran-Reynals tells it, few 
stories could be more interesting. She 
has the power to make us see and know 
closely, as human beings, the men who 
have played major roles in the story: the 
ailing and discouraged Spanish Count 
de Cinchon, retiring as Viceroy of Peru 
after trying in vain to protect the In- 
dians against the greed of his own coun- 
trymen, who first brought the magic 
bark to Europe; Cardinal de Lugo, mili- 
tant advocate of its use; Sir Robert Tal- 
bor, who first fully proved the power of 
quinine in the face of the disapproval of 
the whole medical world. It is an ab- 
sorbing story, a story of much dramatic 
conflict and of profound human interest. 
I feel sure that you will feel richly re- 
paid for time spent in its reading. 

To give to history—as Mrs. Duran- 
Reynals has done in The Fever Bark 
Tree—all the color and flavor of per- 
sonal experience, while retaining ac- 
curacy and perspective, is a high and 
rare achievement. It has been trium- 
phantly attained in Caribbean: Sea of 
the New World, by German Arciniegas, 
eminent Colombian historian and schol- 
ar. Few parts of the earth's surface have 
witnessed so much of stirring historical 
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GERMAN Arciniegas’ Caribbean, a colorful story of the clashing of empires and the merging 
of cultures in a new world, bears this cartographic jacket design by Miguel Covarrubias. 


event in recent centuries as have the 
Caribbean and the lands around it since 
the white men came. Dr. Arciniegas nar- 
rates these events with extraordinary 
pictorial and dramatic power, with un- 
failing authority and insight. Chapter 
after chapter, the violent epic of the 
Caribbean finds form and color in his 
pages, offers to the reader a privilege of 
imaginative participation rarely equalled 
in historical writing. Reading this book, 
you will gain a new understanding of 
the historical backgrounds of the Carib- 
bean lands. But first of all you will en- 
joy an intense and sustained literary ex- 
perience of high value. You will have an 
exceptionally good time. 

Only very rarely do I find a new book 
of poems that I like well enough to 
recommend to the readers of this depart- 
ment. This month I have that pleasure, 
for I am truly enthusiastic about the 
poems of Jorge Carrera Andrade, of 
Ecuador, as translated by Muna Lee in 
Secret Country. In this book the orig- 
inal Spanish faces the English transla- 
tion, so that even if one knows little or 
no Spanish, he can savor something of 
the beauty of the poet’s own words. 

These poems have great freshness and 
vitality of imagery, and give to the 
reader of another country many warm 
and luminous pictures of Ecuadorian 
life. They touch as well with sureness 
and new vision the common fund of 
human experience, of emotion and aspi- 
ration, which makes it possible for the 
poet of one land to speak directly and 


with meaning to the people of another 
Senor Carrera Andrade seems to me a 
real poet of high rank. I am grateful 
for the significant Secret 
Country gives me, and I believe many 


pleasure 


thoughtful readers of poetry will share 
my pleasure and gratitude. 

Across the vast width of the South 
Pacific from Ecuador lies another land 
of lofty mountains and fertile valleys, 
but a land not tropical: the land Philip 
L. Soljak has described in New Zealand: 
Pacific Pioneer. 1 have long felt a spe- 
cial interest in New Zealand and its 
people, a curiosity fed rather than satis- 
fied by books about the country which 
came to my hands. The present volume, 
by a New Zealand journalist, has the 
final effect of confirming my hope some- 
day to see New Zealand for myself in 
a leisurely journey; 
much welcome information in clear and 
Brief chapters on New 
Zealand's history are followed by candid, 


but it does give me 
orderly fashion. 


objective accounts of the country’s polit- 
artistic 
activities, war record, and international 
problems. All this is capably set down, 
in thoroughly readable fashion. 

From Australia—a country whose vig- 
orous current literature I have more 
than once saluted in these pages—comes 
now one of the finest stories I have ever 
read in a field I particularly enjoy. 
Dusty, by Frank D. Davison, is the life 
history of an animal in fictional form, 
and seems to me worthy to be ranked 
with the very best books of that kind 


ical system, educational and 
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in our literature. It is the story of an 
Australian sheep dog whose mother was 
wild—a dingo: of his puppyhood, his 
training and triumph as a working dog, 
his final return to the wild. Very few 
writers of such stories reveal such sus- 
tained and accurate observation of the 
subject matter as does Mr. Davison, or 
write with such thorough knowledge 
and ;~ nuine understanding. Still fewer 
succeed in placing the life of an animal 
in significant relationship to human life, 
in peopiing their pages not only with 
convincing animal characters, but with 
real and likable human beings. Mr. 
Davison has done this triumphantly. He 
has written a fascinating and moving 
story, and he has written it beautifully, 
with a stylistic distinction that gave m«¢ 
delight on every page, with a rich and 
sure realization of the landscape, atmos- 
phere, and society of one part of Aus- 
tralia. 


The perplexing pattern of life in 


India, with its violent contrasts of gaudy 


JACKETS of two other books discussed 
by Mr. Frederick: Fever Bark Tree, also 
painted by Covarrubias, and Dark Wood, 
a novel of postwar human relationships. 


wealth and starvation, its tangled nets 
of tradition and superstition, is explored 
and to some degree illuminated in 7he 
Land and the Well, by Hilda Wernher. 
I consider Mrs. Wernher’s earlier My 
Indian Family one of the best books 
about India I have ever read. The Land 
and the Well, a novel of Hindu peasant 
life in.a remote village, has the same 
deep but clear-sighted sympathy, the 
same patient plea for understanding. It 
is a good novel in its own right, marked 
by abundant action and conflict in the 
lives of appealing and credible people. 
As he follows the destinies of 
people and shares their lives, the reader 


these 
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gains a new vision of the hopes and 
needs of India’s millions. 

Chinese Wit and Humor, edited by 
George Kao, offers a new road of un- 
derstanding for the reader. Most of the 
Chinese humor collected here will call 
forth from the Occidental reader a quiet 
chuckle rather than a hearty laugh. 
Some of it won’t seem funny at all. But 
very little of it lacks the virtue of 
throwing strong light on Chinese atti- 
ind standards of value or giving 
a sense of contact with the actual tex- 
ture of Chinese life. Especially valu- 
able are selections from modern Chinese 
writers—among them Lin Yutang, who 
writes also a delightful introduction for 


the volume.* 


Books Briefly Noted 


COLLECTIONS IN VARIETY 
Nothing but 


Roughead. Last 


William 
mentioned 


Murder, by 
month I 
William Roughead as one of the true 





For any- 


masters of the story of crime. 
one who doesn’t know his work this 
collection of 12 of the finest and most 
characteristic Roughead narratives is 


the best possible introduction. I'll war- 
rant that many another reader who, like 
me, doesn’t care greatly for fictional 
murder mysteries in general, will enjoy 
enormously—as I do—these brilliant re- 
tellings of historic crimes. 

The Field and Stream Reader. This is 
a richly varied collection—stories, arti- 
cles, sketches, yarns—from the pages of 
the outdoor magazine Field and Stream. 
Many first-rate writers about the out-of- 
doors are represented—Archibald Rut- 


*For an article by Lin Yutang, see page 
12 of this issue. 


ledge, Zane Grey, Harold Titus, Nas 
The edi- 
tors have done an extremely discerning; 
job. 

American Legend: A Treasury of Our 


Buckingham, and many more. 


Country’s Yesterdays, selected by Robe 
and Dorothy van Gelder. Here in 
single compact volume we have thre 
complete novels, five long excerpts fr: 
other books, and nine short stories: 
concerned with the American past, ar 
all marked by genuine literary distin 
tion. tarely does one book hold 
Of the many a: 
thologies of the American background 


much good reading. 


this seems to me the richest and most 
readable. This book carries my highest 
and most cordial recommendation. 

A Treasury of Doctor Stories, edited 
by Noah D. Fabricant and Heinz We 
ner. From the amazingly rich fictional 
literature dealing with physicians and 
their work, the editors of this volun 
have made varied and justified selec- 
tions. 

Two New NOVELS 

Acres of Antaeus, by Paul Corey. Thi 
future of American farming is the real 
theme of this exciting novel, with its 
appealing characters and vigorous ac- 
tion. Does that future belong to corpo- 
ration farming, with maximum mech- 
anization and wage workers, or to the 
owner-operated farm? Many Americans 
are more than passively interested in 
this question. They will find it genu- 
illuminated in Paul 
strongly dramatic novel. 

The Dark Wood, by Christine Weston. 
Among many superficial or falsely senti- 
mental fictional treatments of the emo- 
tional problems of human relationships 
which are the fruit of the war, this 
honest and thoughtful novel stands out 
sharply. I greatly admired Miss Wes- 
ton’s preceding novel, Indigo, a book 
India. The Dark Wood is a 
story of the United States—largely of 
New York City—and of these recent 
months since the war’s end. It treats 
with sure sympathy psychological prob- 
lems which are strange but wholly cred- 
ible, and holds the reader’s attention 
steadily and strongly. The Dark Wood 
deserves and will reward the attention 
of every thoughtful reader. 


* * ok 


inely Corey’s 


about 





New books reviewed, publishers, and prices 

The Fever Bark Tree, M. Duran-Rey 
nals (Doubleday, $2.75).—Caribbean: Sea 
of the New World, German Arciniegas 
(Knopf, $3.75).—Secret Country, Jorge Car 
rera Andrade (Macmillan, $2.50).—New 
Zealand: Pacific Pioneer, Philip L. Soljak 
(Macmillan, $2.50).—Dusty, Frank D. Davi- 
son (Coward-McCann, $2.50).—The Land 
and the Well, Hilda Wernher (John Day, 
$2.75) —Chinese Wit and Humor, edited by 
George Kao (Coward-McCann, $3.75).— 
Nothing but Murder, William Roughead 
(Sheridan House, $2.75).—Field and Stream 
Reader (Doubleday, $3).—American Leg- 
end: A Treasury of Our Country’s Yester- 
days, edited by Robert and Dorothy van 
Gelder (Appleton-Century, $3.75).—A Treas- 
ury of Doctor Stories, edited by Noah D. 
Fabricant and Heinz Werner (Frederick 
Fell, $3).—Acres of Antaeus, Paul Corey 
(Holt, $2.75).—The Dark Wood, Christine 
Weston (Scribner, $2.75). 
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Wherever people meet—in a hotel or in a hospital— 
unheralded acts of kindness fill hearts with warmth. 
We pay $5 for each story used. Send yours along.—Eds. 


President's Aid 

Arriving in North Carolina, where I 
had accepted a college teaching position, 
I spent several discouraging days house 
hunting. One noon at a drugstore lunch 
counter a kind man befriended me, and 
I told him of my predicament. At his 
suggestion we continued the search to- 
gether—in his car. Less than an hour 
later we found an ideal place. I thanked 
him, and then, hoping to repay the favor 
sometime, I asked where I could reach 
him. “At the college president’s office,” 
he replied. He was the president! — 
Witt Hayes, Santa Barbara, California. 


Fare Enough 

Frantic over the £4 ($17) shortage 
in my accounts as a clerk at a Govern- 
ment station on Viti Levu Island, I 
stared stonily at my lunch. Suddenly 
there was a knock at the door. I rose 
to admit an old East Indian. 

“Sahib,” he said, “I think you paid 
me too much. I gave youa £10 note in 
payment of my employer’s rent, and 
you gave me in change a £5 note and 
three £1 notes instead of four £1 notes. 

“When did you find this out?” I 
asked him. 

“At the market,” he replied. “I was 
a long time coming because I had no 
money to pay my fare, so I walked the 
four miles.” 

“But why didn’t you use the £5 note 
I gave you by mistake?” 

“That didn’t belong to me.” 

“Then why didn’t you use the change 
due your employer?” 

“That doesn’t belong to me either.” 


> 


—R. H. Lester, Suva, Fiji. 


Facing It 

Not many veterans regard their war 
injuries with the gratification of one I 
know. He was a civilian trumpet player 
who hoped to fashion a musical career 
with that instrument, but on the battle- 
field one day his face was shot away. 
The plastic surgeon operating on him 
studied photographs of the boy and then 
cast a plaster mold from which to work. 
As he studied the mold and then his 
faceless patient, he mused, “Trumpet 
player, eh? With those thin lips?” So 
instead of following the first mold, he 
added enough fullness to the lips for a 
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long life of blowing. When the boy 
recovered, he was so pleased with his 
new face and with the efficacy of his 
new lips that he made a special record- 
ing with the band where he found em- 
ployment and sent it to the doctor to 
whom he owed so much.—Mrkrs. E. P. 
EsserTIER, Ridgewood, New Jersey. 


Friend Indeed 

He operated a prosperous contracting 
business, but all appearances belied it. 
For 15 years before he died he was 
always shabby, his wife’s coats were 
out of style, his house was neglected. 
At the funeral a stranger came in, 
viewed the body, and then addressed 
the mourners, saying, “I wish to make a 
statement. I am a stranger to most of 
you, but this man,” indicating the body, 
“was my friend. Fifteen years ago I 
failed in business and went into bank- 
ruptcy. When he learned of this, he 
persuaded me to go away and keep silent 
about the affair. Two weeks ago he 
paid my last debt. Then, this.”"—M. J. 
PHILLIPS, Edinboro, Pennsylvania, 


‘Always Room...’ 

It was children’s day at the fair in 
the twin cities of Port Arthur and Fort 
William, Ontario, and the streetcars 
were crowded to capacity. I was one 
of many standing in the aisle. Being 
short, I couldn’t quite reach the straps 
provided for standees, and I was having 
a difficult time maintaining my balance. 
Four teen-age boys crammed into a dou- 
ble seat before me noticed my predica- 
ment and with wide grins offered me a 
seat. Before I could even appreciate 
what I thought was a joke, they formed 
a pyramid of lap-sitters on one half of 
the seat, making room for me on the 
other half.—Mrs. HazeL LEITERMAN, Ka- 
kabeka Falls, Ontario, Canada. 


Gentleman's Honor 

In Williams, Arizona, where I had 
stopped off for a visit to the Grand Can- 
yon, I had to wait until the 6 P.M. train 
pulled out with its load of departing 
sight-seers before I could get a hotel 
room. An hour later the train returned, 
having run into a washout. A mad 
scramble for rooms ensued—and two 
schoolteachers from New England were 


left without accommodations. Calling 
their plight to the attention of a stran- 
ger, I suggested he share my quarters 
and give his room to the ladies. He 
agreed and even insisted upon paying 
half the rate. I was asleep when he 
came to bed and he was gone when I 
checked out: I paid the entire room 
charge. Thrée weeks later I received a 
letter from Terre Haute, Indiana. En- 
closed was a check for the stranger's 
share of the room rental. He had writ- 
ten back to the hotel for my name and 
address and the room rate.—H. D. Mets- 
TER, Yoakum, Teas, 


Lemonade Largess 

When I was 8 years old, our family 
journeyed by car to the West Coast. On 
a blistering-hot day we stopped in 
Nebraska City, Nebraska. “Sarah,” my 
father called, “take the thermos jug over 
to that house and see if you can get 
some cool water.” The woman who an- 
swered my knock said, cheerily, “Yes, 
dear, come in and sit down while I get 
it.” She was gone a long time, but when 
she returned, the jug was cold and dewy. 
My parched throat pulsated in anticipa- 
tion of a refreshing draught as I went 
back to the car. Mother unscrewed the 
cap and poured out—not water, but 
lemonade!—Mrs. E. D. HaAnsinc, Man- 
hattan, Kansas. 


Hitchhiker's Heaven 

Hitchhiking is not always advisable, 
but once it led to the most enjoyable 
week-end I had while in the armed 
forces. “If you're ever in San Francis- 
co, look me up,” the motorist who had 
given my G. I. buddy and me a lift told 
us. So when we came to San Francisco 
again on a pass we phoned him. Nothing 
was too good for us. We were his guests 
and we couldn’t pay for a thing. The 
hotels being jammed, he put us up in 
his apartment, and finally he drove us 
most of the way back to camp, buying 
us a parting chicken dinner.—F. V. 
Wricut, New York, New York, 


Dog Gone 

During the deer-hunting season in 
northeastern California a forest ranger 
—and Rotarian—found a lost dog. The 
only clue was the name, “Pal,” on its 
collar, but the ranger also knew that 
most hunters in that section came from 
the San Francisco Bay region. After 
days of fruitless searching for its master, 
he sent the animal back to the metro- 
politan area with a trustworthy party. 
Meanwhile the owner had broadcast an 
appeal over the local radio network and 
finally recovered his pet. To the for- 
ester he sent a sizable check, which was 
promptly returned. But the grateful 
letter which accompanied it remains one 
of the Rotarian ranger’s most prized 
possessions.—WILLIAM S, Brown, Santa 
Barbara, California, 
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Who Doesnt Love a Horse?... By The Scratchpad Man 


NE DAY sometime back—it was 40 


or 50 million years ago, in fact—an ani- 


mal about as big and fearsome as a jack 
rabbit stopped in his tracks on the 
glacial plains and said: “I hate myself! 


I am sick and tired of being nothing but 
a skittery little Eohippus. I am going 
to grow up and be a horse.” He did 

A few eons later a new kind of man 
mal called man turned up, and, spying 
the horse, exclaimed: “What 
What beauty! What a way 
Joe’s place!” And, throwing a hairy 
arm around the neck of the 
beast, he entered into a partnership 
which, despite ups and downs, has « 
dured to this day. 

Man's admiration of the horse is well 
deserved. The oldest of living mam 
mals, the horse has helped him ride to 
glorious crusades, open new continents, 
deliver the groceries, and, at least in my 
day, win a bride. And now even as his 
need of the horse decreases, man’s appre- 
ciation of him Horse 
abound, and among them are hundreds 
—neigh, thousands—of Rotarians. That I 
know. I've seen Rotarians on bri 
paths everywhere; fine mounts in the 
paddocks of two Past International Pres- 
idents; a contest underway in the 


strength! 


to get to 


} 
7] ring 
piunging 


lovers 


grows. 


aie 
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Rotary Club of St. Catharines, Ontario, 
Canada, to name a mentber’s new 7-year- 
old mare; and Rotarians exhibiting in 
New 


California— 


or promoting horse shows from 


Wisconsin to 


es at 
England to 


witl side trip to Kentucky and Ten- 


nessee 


naturally. 


Take the day I happened to land in 


Williamstown, a village of 3,900 in the 


northwest corner of Massachusetts. 


asked the 


“Where is everybody?” I 
tizen I found in the town square. 


Te i ‘ 7? 


sten he 


one ( 
answered, jerking a 


A roar of 
“Just 


thumb toward the outskirts. 
applause came over the tree tops. 
that 

I did—and wound up in the second 
row of the grandstand at the high-school 
field. 
was, all right—2,500 people from half a 


follaw noise.” 


That’s where everybody 


athletic 


dozen towns. They were there to see 
of the largest one-day horse shows 


The Rotary Club of 


one 


in the U. S. East. 


HIGH POINT in the Willicmstown show 
came as Mrs. Thos. McMahon presented 
a trophy honoring her late husband—"a 
real Rotarian an able horseman”— 
to J. T. Hunter, of North Adams. His 
horse “What's New,” ridden by Mrs. K. 
G. Reed, won in the saddle-horse class. 


“MY FAVORITE mount!” That is 
the bouquet Rotarian Jones had 
for his dark chestnut stallion 
“Faronek” (left) as he paraded 
him before fellow Club members. 


Williamstown was singlehandedly stag- 
Well, in the next 


ing the whole thing. 
couple of hours I saw about 100 of tl 
finest 


descendents of that ambitiou 
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ON BLEACHERS provided by their thoughtful host—who had just lined 
them with barbecued beef—Porterville Rotarians watch Don Jones’ horse 
show unfold. . . . The darling of the stands was cble little horsewoman Nan 
McHenry, who is shown astride another fine Jones stallion “Nur Ed Dam.” 


little Eohippus you’d ever see anywhere 
—tall hunters, smart five-gaiters, swift 
hack horses, powerful jumpers, lovable 
and all the In the 
horsemen horse- 


pet ponies, rest. 
of expert and 

women, they competed in 28 different 

classes. 

nice touch, I thought, that 

the whole brilliant show should be dedi- 


“wonderful old Tom McMahon,” 


It was a 


cated to 
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as everyone recalled 
him —a late Rotarian 
who, more than any 
other man, had taught 
Williamstown Rotari- 
ans a true appreciation 
of fine horses. And if 
I ever saw a couple of 
“boys,” Club 
Wally 


happy 
President 
Greene and Horse 

Show Chairman Bob 

Wall were they, when, after the show 
they announced gross receipts of $6,500 
and net proceeds of $2,500—the latter 


to go into community services of the 


Club. Not a bad day’s work for a Club 
of 27 men, eh? 

There are those who hold that Equus 
Caballus (which is the flossy way to 
say “horse”) reaches perfection in the 
Arabian strain. Now I, personally, am 
strictly neutral, but I can see how the 
Arabian partisans get that way. Soon 
after my Williamstown visit, I pointed 
my trusty sailplane named Pegasus to- 
ward Porterville, California, and “sat 
down” in the back yard of Donald L. 
Jones, a local hardware merchant and 
Rotarian who raises Arabians. And how 
admirably I timed my arrival. I was just 
in time for a beef barbecue Rotarian 
Jones was serving 65 fellow Rotarians. 

“The whole thing started 12 years 
ago,” he was telling them, “when, as a 
hobby, I bought a purebred Arabian 
mare. Now we have 31 colts, mares, 


and stallions—which, they say, makes 
this one of the largest Arabian herds in 
the United States.” The then 
shifted to the farm’s corral where, from 


scene 


bleachers, we watched our host and his 
assistants put these prize animals, which 
copped four firsts and many other prizes 
in a recent all-Arabian show, through 
their paces. We looking, we 
learned, at a breed that traces back to 
A.D. 600 and further, at the common 
ancestor of all light 
And as I saw one proud stallion stop 
square, pilot to either side, and back 
straight as a string at the slightest touch 
of the rein, I reflected on that term 
sense” and thought I had 


were 


superior horses. 


“horse 
at last 
understand it. 
This is my new 
motto: If stuck in 
the mud of man- 
made woe, GIT A 
HOSS! I say woe? 
I meant giddap. 


begun to 
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@ Nylons in the Kitchen. To many peo- 
ple, nylon means stockings, but most 
nylons are plastic molding powders. 
One of the latest tricks is to use them 
for the production of unbreakable 
kitchenware which can be sterilized by 
boiling water. Producers seem to be 
specializing right now on three-com- 
partment baby plates. All sorts of high- 
ly colored tableware are planned for 
the future. 


@ ‘CCA.’ This is alphabetical shorthand 
for cellular cellulose acetate, a new plas- 
tic which is lighter than cork and com- 
bines extreme insulation powers against 
heat and cold with a remarkable struc- 
tural effect. It is so light that four cubic 
feet of it can be balanced on the tips of 
one’s fingers and yet so strong that lug- 
gage made with it as a core will easily 
support a man’s weight. It is not expen- 
sive on the cubic-foot basis, as it is 
mostly air—and air is cheap. It has the 
advantage of not being brittle and is un- 
affected by sudden thermal changes or 
vibrations. It may be tooled or shaped 
with ordinary woodworking machinery. 


@ Berry Picker. Hand picking of ber- 
ries and cherries is what runs up the 
cost and slows down the harvest. A 
yacuum picker has been developed for 
picking cranberries. By only slight mod- 
ifications, it can be used, it is claimed, 
for picking any type of berry—using a 
special hose. Dust, leaves, and weeds 
are automatically separated. 


@ New Move in Movies. A Port- 
land, Oregon, man has developed 
a movie projector using invisible 
ultraviolet light. By means of a 
screen treated with chemicals 
which glow under this “black light,” 
the invisible light is reflected to 
the audience as visible light. This 
arrangement not only makes new 
color effects possible, but also 
makes the theater much darker 
and does away with the distracting 
cone of light from the projector. 


@A Real Peep. A “peep at things to 
come” surely was shown at.the Civic 
Playhouse in Schenectady, New York, 
recently when microwave radio relay 
equipment was used to send a special 
half-hour program from the WRGB tele- 
vision studios to the Playhouse and 
flashed on an 11-by-15-foot screen by a 


sae television projector. As the 
WRG eras “viewed” the perform- 
ance, the scenes were fed by coaxial 
cables to a microwave F-M transmitter 
and beamed toward the Playhouse. 
Here another directional antenna fed 
the picture signals to a television pro- 
jector and flashed them on the screen. 
The sound was also transmitted by ra- 
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dio. This was the first time that tele- 
vision had been projected full size for 
large-screen theater projection. A net- 
work is now being designed to carry 
such electronic services to theaters. 


@® No More Sodden Socks. In the past 
the chief protection against mold, mil- 
dew, and rot in textiles has been phenyl 
mercuric acetate. This has worked well 
on cotton and rayons, but has not been 
particularly effective for woolens. In 
the Far East it has been found that 
treatment with a one percent solution 
of potassium dichromate is especially 
effective on woolens, socks, jerseys, and 
the like. As these two solutions are 
perfectly compatible, it would seem that 
the combination should give complete 
protection even to mixed fabrics. 


@ Cleaner. The efficiency of vacuum 
cleaners falls as the porosity of the dirt 
bag gets stopped up with dust. A new 
cleaner has no such bag—the dust and 
dirt collect in a pan. Also in cleaners 
of the past everything the cleaner picks 
up passes through the blades of the fan. 
The new cleaner will pick up steel balls 
and even spark plugs with no injury to 
the fan. It will also suck up water and 
cleaning chemicals spilled or applied 
to the rug. In short, it seems to do all 
the old jobs better and has many new 
advantages over the old type. 


@ ‘Metalli-Chrome’ Lacquer. The most 
durable lacquer ever developed has just 
been announced. It also has more than 
200 different color effects never before 
achieved or equalled. Deep-glowing 
luster results from the translucency of 
the film. The light penetrates and is 


reflected back to the eye from within 
and not from the surface, as with con- 
ventional coatings. 


The glowing effect 


THERE IS no need to leave the highway in 
search of a meal when a roadside restaurant- 
on-wheels like this one is at hand. The 
food is served by the driver-turned salesman, 
who has nothing to do with its preparation. 






is produced by small particles of alu 
num flakes which serve as tiny mirr« 
diffusing and reflecting light from wit 
in the film, giving color variations 
the light or angle of vision shifts. The 
lacquer itself was finished in 1940, and 
ever since has been undergoing evalua- 
tions at “paint panel farms” and on te 
cars. All tests gave durability far bs 
yond expectations, as Summer sun so 
breaks down a transparent unpigmented 
lacquer. This is not true of the metal 
diffraction color, 


@ Handy Clay. For years the con- 
ductor of this department has “bor- 
rowed” modelling clay from young- 
sters to plug up nail holes and 
plaster cracks, to stick notes on 
walls, to hold up electric wires, and 
for many other such purposes, but 
it was always a vivid green or some 
other undesirable color. At last a 
company has brought out a clay 
which answers practical household 
needs. It is cheap and comes in 
white and three colors. 


@ Quick Shine. An accidental observa- 
tion is responsible for the development 
of an electrochemical method for polish- 
ing silver—a thing desired for years 
Silver-plated articles are white but lu 

terless and must be buffed to impart 
the necessary sheen. By the new pri 
ess the silver object is plated in t 
regular cyanide bath. After plating, tl 
current is reversed for a few seconds 
using about four times the plating an 

perage, and then turned off and on 
several times. This intermittent treat 
ment is repeated until maximum luster 
is obtained. The object is then remove 

from the bath, rinsed, and dried—an 
operation which takes less than a min 
ute. Thus many objects can be plate 

and electrochemically polished at th 
same time, and the whole operation can 
be made fully automatic. For man) 
industries this discovery will prove in- 
valuable in saving time, labor, ar 

precious silver. 

ok * ak 


Letters to Dr. Jones may be address« 
in care of THE RoTaRIAN Magazine, 2) 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Photo: Fred Wittner 





That has been taken care of at a central com- 
missary to assure uniform quality and fresh- 
ness. Industrial firms can be easily serviced 
at certain hours, thus relieving them of the 
necessity of preparing meals for employees. 
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Perhaps the out- 
standing activity of 
the Rotary Club of 
BRAKPAN, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, in the 
past year was its response during an 
enteric epidemic to an appeal to help in 
the organization of a transport service. 
A total of 111 people gave assistance in 
the transport office. The service, which 
developed into a 24-hour proposition, en- 
tailed 13,236 miles of travelling in two 
ambulances, two vans, and private auto- 
mobiles, the mileage running as high as 
400 miles a day. The Club’s soup 
kitchen is still functioning, and during 
th £1,800 was spent in pro- 
viding meals for native children. 


In the Van 
at Brakpan 


past year 


One good way to 
keep local history 
from being—or be- 


History Is 
No Mystery 


coming—a mystery is to stage an oc- 
casional historical celebration. That’s 
what happened recently in KuInGsTon, 


OnT., CANADA, When that community 
marked its 100th anniversary. There 
was a gigantic parade of historical floats 


ind first prize in the service-club class 
went to the entry of the Kincston Rotary 
Club. It carried cardboard replicas of 
the City Hall and Fort Henry. The 
former was built in 1842 and was in- 
nded for Canada’s Parliament build- 


ing 


There’s no denying 


Here’s Where 


Men ARE Men that it takes a rugged 
individual to head 
the Rotary Club of LAs Vecas, Nev. The 


year of service isn’t so strenuous, but 
the customary “demotion” ceremony at 
the end of the year is a “killer-diller.” 


This year the outgoing President was be- 
rated, ridiculed, handcuffed, and finally 
tossed into a swimming pool while fully 
clothed. Everyone enjoyed it—including 
the “victim” (see cut). 


Board Bodes Bodo When the Interna- 


ional Service Com- 
Better Board tion al ¢ rv ice Com 
mittee Chairman of 


the WitsHirE Rotary Club of Los ANGE- 
LES, CaLir., asked his Board of Directors 
for $15 that a food package might be 
sent to Rotarians in Bopo, Norway, the 
plea fell on “listening ears.” The Board 
upped the amount to $100. 


Among many Rotary 
Clubs annual fairs 
are an accepted 
method of raising funds to support 
charitable causes. The Rotary Club of 
the Boundary, which meets in Rock 
ISLAND, Que., CANADA, and has its mem- 
bership in both the Province of Quebec 
and the State of Vermont, is no excep- 
tion. As this was written the Club was 
holding its second annual fair. Last 


Fairs Rate 
Better Than Fair 
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year the fair brought in $1,500 in profits, 
approximately half of which was used 
to send 110 youngsters to Summer camp. 
Other worthy projects of the Club in- 
clude raising $900 for the Canadian In- 
stitute for the Blind, maintaining a milk 
fund for needy families, and sponsoring 
various programs for the youth of the 
community. 


When an intense ed- 
ucational campaign 
aiming at 95 percent 
literacy for the nation was inaugurated 
in Guatemala some months back, the Ro- 
tary Club of GUATEMALA CITY was 
among the forces mobilized. It main- 
tains a school in one of the poor work- 
ing sections of the city for students 
whose ages range from 14 to 40, and 
it may open others, which will be sup- 


Guatemalans 
Go to School 


a 


— ma | 


HANDCUFFED to an elk head, V. R. Shurt- 
leff, “demoted” President of the Rotary 
Club of Las Vegas, Nev., takes the razz- 
ing good-naturedly. 


What brought it all 


Clily Koao rie 


ported by industries owned by Rotari- 
ans. GUATEMALA CrTy Rotarians are in 
teresting Rotarians in other cities in the 
country in opening similar schools in 
their localities. 

Rotarians of Cerna, HONDURAS, are also 
helping in a campaign against illiteracy, 
covering all the costs of an adult school, 
which now has an enrollment of 35. At 
the end of a year cash prizes will be 
given to two of the students. 


Congratulations to 16 
more Rotary Clubs 

11 new and five re- 
admitted—which have been added to the 
roster of Rotary International! They 


16 More Clubs 
on the Roster 


are with (sponsors in parentheses) Tuti- 
corin (Tinnevelly), India; La Marque 
(Texas City), Tex.; 
land; 


Windermere, Eng- 
Llanrwst and Trefriw, Wales; 





on was that he had just been elected head 
of the local Elks Lodge—and that once, at 
a Rotary meeting last year, he allegedly 
got his procedures mixed (also see item). 





IT WAS “ladies night off’—that is, the 
ladies who cook for them didn't have to— 
when Rotarians of Hugo, Okla., honored new 
officers at a picnic. New President Ray 


Blakely, Jr., is at far left, outgoing President 
Dean F. Walker is second from right, stand- 
ing. Man without sack hat is W. H. King, 


who has been Club Secretary for 23 years. 
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Tarzana (Studio City), Calif.; East 
Brady (Butler), Pa.; Chiquinquira, C: 
lombia (readmitted); Heathfield and 
Waldron, England; Northam (Perth), 
Australia; Pisek, Czechoslovakia (read- 
mitted); Tabor, Czechoslovakia (read- 
mitted); Indore, India; St. Noets, Eng 
land; Salonika, Greece (readmitted); 





INSTEAD of entering a float in the victory 
celebration parade, the Rotary Club of Hud- 
son, Mass., set up this “welcome” sign 


in the center of the city’s business district. 





ABOUT to learn the P’s and Q's of ewes, 
three 4-H Club boys pose with a group of 
Rotarians of St. Peter, Minn., and their 
new registered Shropshire ewes. The Ro- 
tarians provided the animals in the inter- 
est of growing better sheep—and boys. 


Canby (Watertown, So. Dak., and Mar- 
shall, Minn.), Minn.; Tientsin, China 
(readmitted). 


Ever alert to oppor- 
tunities to improve 
its community, the 
Community Service Committee of the 
Rotary Club of VIZAGAPATAM, INDIA, is 
studying a project which calls for the 
construction of a wayside shelter for 
of market products. The Com- 
mittee has been active in welcoming 
troops and évacués from overseas, hav- 
ing met and supplied more than 20,000 
persons with tea and smokes. 


Vizagapatam Is 
‘Up and at ‘em’ 


Carriers 


Sixty of the 86 20- 
year members of 
the Rotary Club of 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, Were present when the 
Club honored their “class” at a recent 
meeting. Together they had given 2,580 
years of Rotary service. Each was given 
a fancy cane—not to lean on, but “for his 
grandchild.” ...The Rotary Club of 
Sioux City, Iowa, found another way to 
honor the old-timers in its Club. Early- 
day photographs of 34 members who 
have belonged to the Club for 25 years 
or longer were carried in a recent issue 
of the Club’s publication, The Rotary 
Punch 


Canes Were 
Merely Symbolic 


When there is good 
work to be done, the 
Rotary Club of 
VicHy, FRANCE, doesn’t shuffle around. It 
shuffles the cards instead, and stages a 
bridge tournament. A total of 252 play- 
ers—from France, Belgium, Egypt, 
Switzerland, England, and Africa—par- 
ticipated in the recent semifinal tourney, 
from which net receipts were 85,000 
francs. Play started at 10 o’clock one 
morning, and continued until 4:30 the 
next morning. 


Good Work! It 
Beats the Cards 





Described as the 
“sum and substance 
of all that is fine and 
precious, petty and exasperating, gener- 
ous and amusing, about the traditional 
American way of life,” the Rotary Club 
of PALM BEACH, FLA., enjoyed a local 
press write-up recently which traced the 
Club’s history and accomplishments. 


‘Ah... Them 


Rotaries’ 











For Saint-Lé 


Caught in the cross fire of the 
Allied invasion in 1944, Saint-Lé, 
France, was so badly destroyed that 
the Government of France aban- 
doned all hope of reéstablishing the 
town. To hundreds of harried vil- 
lagers, however, that bit of bloody 
soil would always be home—so they 
returned, and without official sup- 
port began establishing themselves 
again in their ancestral surround- 
ings. Hearing of their heroic cour- 
age, members of the Rotary Club of 
Perth, Scotland, decided to help the 
Saint-L6 survivors. They obtained 
medicine, blankets, and other neces- 
sities, but many items which were 
sorely needed are not now available 
in Great Britain. The Perth Club 
then appealed to the Rotary Club of 
Chicago, Ill.—the first Rotary Club 
in the world—to obtain tools and 
implements which were badly need- 
ed. Questionnaires went out to all 
Chicago Rotarians, and arrange- 
ments were made to ship the equip- 
ment donated. 











While stress was put on the Club’s. ac- 
cent on youth activities, mention was 
also made of another common Rotary 
attribute. The reporter asked the ami- 
able factotum of the rooms where vari- 
ous local service-club groups meet which 
group had the highest decibel rating in 
community singing. The answer was a 
prompt, “Ah... them Rotaries.” 


Two recent meetings 
of the Rotary Club of 
HENDERSONVILLE, N.C., 
were devoted to a symposium on “Our 
Town As a Place to Live.” The speak- 
ers were all Rotarians, but all were not 
members of the local Club, some being 
Summer residents. Problems they con- 
sidered included education, health and 
welfare, culture and recreation, and 
physical welfare of residents. 


Hendersonville 
Fills the Bill 


T he foreign-student 
project of the Rotary 
Clubs of District 147, 
which was started two years ago and 
which has already harvested two “crops 
of increased international understand- 
Photo: Art Commercial Studio 


Student Project 
Makes Progress 





THESE scenes were caught by the cameraman when members 
of the Rotary Club of Portland, Oreg., recently visited the local Shrin- 
ers Hospita! for Crippled Children. (Left) Past President Bert Rob- 
erts and Roy and John Zehntbauer “chat” with a tiny victim. (Right) 
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Secretary Andrew A. Patterson; District Governor Ivan Stewart, of 
Salem, Oreg.; and Jack Talbot talk with Dolores Jones. During the 
past ten years the Club has contributed $32,000 for the purchase 
of braces for the kiddies, to be used when they leave the hospital. 
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The 


to study 


again. 


is now in full bloom 
Latin-American student 
» expense of the Clubs of the Dis- 

s from Brazil. 
ject has 
sponsoring 
has hopes that some year 


invited in- 


s now in school. He 
the mn 


ia support of 


sfactory that the 


» students ma 


Maybe their wind 


Nothing Beats 


‘oOmes in shor ants 
Good, Clean Fun Comes in short pants 
now, but members of 


ious Rotary Clubs have rather suc- 
fully upheld Club colors in recent 
ts competition. For instance, Ro- 


uns of Det Rio, Tex., proved they 


could skirt the bases better than their 
challengers when another service-club 


ball— 
women’s clothing (see cut). 

but the big- 
gest winner was the local high-school 
which realized a profit of 


ip got them to playing soft 
dressed in 


The Rotarians won (7 to 5), 


football team, 


ne $200 MARION, On10, Rotarians 
can handle their golf clubs—as Kiwanis 
golfers of that community will testify. 


totarians won their recent match, 28 to 
16.... Although Kiwanians had the low 
est and the highest scores (69 and 114), 

golf team of the Rotary Club of New 
emerged victorious in the 
cent service-club match staged there, 
to 19. 


HAVEN, CONN., 


As most followers 
will recall, the fa- 
mous Soap Box Derby 
competition in the United States which 

is halted by the war was renewed this 


Derby ‘Rates’ at 
Niagara Falls 


ir. That meant Rotary Club sponsor- 
ship in at least one community—NIa- 
( . Fa N. Y. There were 103 cars 
the local race, and the winner—a 
la amed Ted Drive: is the honored 


guest at a meeting of the Rotary Club. 


Floyd S. Field, a member of the Club, 
yosed this Derby poem for the oc- 
( sion 
THE SPONSOR 
He ¢ bed into his Soapbo car 
That perched upon t ra ) 
» othe he was just a boy, 
lo é was a sca ) 
“Get 1dy, set,’ the starte said 
7 boy looked pretty scared; 
He held the wheel with all his might 
4s down the track he stared. 
Down went the starter’s flag at “Go,” 
The boy a straight l steered: 
Riaht to several thousand hearts 


is everybody cheered 


is y neighbor's noisy kid 
ind wakes me up each orn, 
A-hammerin’ on his Soapbox car 
Or blowing on a horn 


He 


Now he’s the Champ and well acclaimed 
While I am still a monster; 

At any rate, I’m glad that he 
isked me to be his sponsor. 


Someday, ’ere long, he'll be grown up, 
My work will he be doing; 

So I will give him every chance, 
Through him my youth renewing 


During the month of 
November, 27 more 
Rotary Clubs around 
the world will observe their 25th anni- 
versaries. Congratulations to them all! 
They are Cobourg, Ont., Canada; East- 
land, Tex.; New Bedford. Mass.; Gary. 
Ind.; Perth Amboy, N. J.; Lexington, 
N. C.; Mount Vernon, Wash.; Vallejo, 


27 More Clubs 
Have Birthdays 


NOVEMBER, 1946 


AT A COST of $30,006, Rotarians of Rio 
Preto, Brazil, recently built this home for 





abandoned and delinquent youngsters. It 


will accommodate approximately 200 youths. 


Photo: Warren 





AND, MAN, how they needed that aspirin 
and liniment! These service-club “cut-ups” 


of Del Rio, Tex., recently staged a rip 
roaring soft ball game thus attired (see item). 





YOUNGSTERS have fun in Inverell, Aus- 
tralia! Members of the local Rotary Club 
see to that. The picture shows one of two 


complete with a slide, tee 


playgrounds 
ter totters, and swings—which the Club 
built in 1945. Another was added in 1946 





Ne 


a all 


ROTARIANS and their wives in Villaher- community. They recently donated these six 


mosa, Mexico, take more than a passing in- 
terest in the welfare of babies in their 


cribs to the poor—keeping alive a prac- 


tice which has been continued for ten years. 
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“You 

can tell 
young men 
about my 
experience’ 


Ll 
Your organization is doing a big 
job in helping to recruit a fine 
new volunteer Regular Army. 
When you talk to promising 
young men about a career in 
the Army, one thing you can 
tell them about is fellows like me. 


“I’m still young. Just turned 
48. But after 30 years of service, 
the Regular Army gives me a 
better break than most men work 
fifty years to get! 


“Between now and when I’m 
68—the average life span—I 
stand to draw $44,551.20. Maybe 
I'll live to be 78 or 88. That 
$185.63 a month keeps rolling in 
like clockwork. This retirement 
plan would have cost me over a 
hundred dollars a month in civil- 
ian life. And with what I’ve been 
making, it’s been easy to salt 
away a few thousand at 4% com- 





pounded interest in Soldiers’ 
Deposits. 

“It’s a good deal, this Army 
career. I’ve learned a lot, made 
good friends, had some good 
times, and been well taken care of. 


“‘Now, with 24 hours a day to 
call our own, Mary and I are 
going to cover some of the ground 
even our 30-day furloughs didn’t 
give time for.” 


Few young men realize the 
value of an Army retirement 
equity. Not one civilian in a 
hundred thousand manages to 
build such a comfortable retire- 
ment fund. You’ll help your 
Army’s recruiting program by 
pointing this out to prospective 
enlistees. 

Full details are available at 
the nearest Army Post, Camp, 
or Recruiting Station. 


© Listen to: "'Voice of the Army,"’ "Proudly We Hail,"' and Major Football 
Broadcasts on your radio, 


NEW, HIGHER PAY FOR ARMY MEN 


MONTHLY 


Storting RETIREMENT 


In Addition to Food, Lodging, Clothes, Medical and Dental Core Base Pay 'NCOME AFTER: 


Per 20 Years’ 30 Years’ 


Master Sergeant Month Service Service 


In Addition to Column 
One at the Right: 20% 
Increase for Service 
Overseas. 50% Increase 


if Member of Flying or Sergeant . 


Glider Crews. 5% In- 
crease in Pay for Each 
3 Years of Service May 


Be Added. Private 


* 


URGE THE FINEST YOUNG MEN 

YOU KNOW TO ENLIST NOW 

AT THEIR NEAREST U. S. ARMY 
RICRUITING STATION 
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or First Sergeant $165.00 $107.25 $185.63 
Technical Sergeant 135.00 87.75 151.88 
Staff Sergeant . . 115.00 74.75 129.38 
° 100.00 65.00 112.50 
Goeperdl. . «3 90.00 58.50 101.25 
Private First Class 80.00 52.00 90.00 
« «0 '¢. Fae. 47s. S608 


A GOOD JOB FOR YOU 


U.S. Army 


CHOOSE THIS 


en, Eee OO ee, ee, BOR 





Calif.; Abilene, Kans.; Concordia, Kans.; 

Scottdale, Pa.; Melrose, Mass.; Yankton, 

So. Dak.; Chatham, Ont., Canada; Win- 

chester, Va.; Cheboygan, Mich.; Gulf- 
| port, Miss.; Dover, Del.; Houma, La.; 
Kittanning, Pa.; The Tarrytowns, N. Y.; 
Liberal, Kans.; Canton, Miss.; Hoboken, 
N. J.; Petoskey, Mich.; Rupert, Idaho; 
Carroll, Iowa. 


Activities which pro- 
mote better health 
are high on the 
“must” lists of Rotary Clubs the world 
around. For instance, the Rotary Club 
| Of BENONI, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, is 
pressing for the establishment of a 
| créche and hostel for native women, and 
| has agreed to provide training for a na- 
| tive social-welfare worker. . . . Through 
| the intervention of Rotarians in SALINAS, 
| Ecuapor, a maternal and infant health 
| center has been installed in a building 
which United States naval authorities 
constructed there during the war. . 


Health Still 
Comes First 





Welcome, U. N. 


When it appeared possible that 
the permanent headquarters of the 
United Nations would be estab- 
lished in Westchester County, N. Y., 
members of the Rotary Club of 
Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y., got busy. 
They passed a resolution welcoming 
the organization to the community. 
The question of the displacement of 
some 400 families was discussed at 
length, but it was felt that the re- 
sulting inconvenience and sacrifice 
would be small indeed in compari- 
son to the good to all mankind. 














The Rotary Club of ACKERMAN, MIss., 
has obtained a hospital for that com- 
munity. ... More than 300 examinations 
were made at the Rotary-sponsored 
chest X-ray clinic in UNADILLA, N. Y.... 
School children in Dayton, TEx., who 
need glasses and whose parents are un- 
able to obtain them are provided with 
them through the courtesy of the local 
Rotary Club. ... The importance of the 
Crippled-Children Committee of the Ro- 
tary Club of CULVER Clty, CALIF., was 
realistically brought before the members 
recently when a youngster who had 
been helped by its program was a Club 
guest. He thanked them for the fair 
chance in life which they had given 
him. ... The authors of winning essays 
on “Compulsory Health Insurance” were 
given prizes by the Rotary Club of Cran- 
FORD, N. J., after the high-school essay- 
ists read their entries at a Club meeting. 





isles or Peaks, Rotary Clubs  fre- 
quently find an in- 
vigorating “lift” in 
meeting far from the “old stand.” Mem- 
bers of the Rotary Club of REVELSTOKE, 
B. C., CanabA, recently held one of their 
most enjoyable sessions at Heather 
Lodge atop the 6,700-foot summit of 
Mount Revelstoke. . .. Another meeting 
with a vacation tinge was the one which 
Rotarians of Lake MAHopPAC-CARMEL, 
N. Y., recently held. One of the group 
was host for a two-hour barge trip 
around Lake Mahopac. 


Rotary Speaks 
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U xcimevy TOOT. Sipney M. Brooks, 
Secretary of the Rotary Club of Little 
Rock, Ark., received praise and “the 
raspberry” simultaneously at a recent 

ib meeting. Just as Dave GRUNDFEST, 
Club President, completed his compli- 
mentary remarks on the 33d anniver- 
ary of ROTARIAN Brooks’ service as Sec 
retary, a shrill “B-Z-O-0-0-0-0” split the 
iir. It came from a Diesel switch-engine 
horn just back of the hotel where the 
Club was meeting. The Little Rockers 
rocked with laughter. 


Governor. The Board of Directors of 
Rotary International has announced the 
election of Gi. J. Puyat, of Manila, The 
Philippines, as Governor of District 81 
for the remainder of the 1946-47 Rotary 


yeal 


Visitors. The transnational boundary 
flow of visitors east and west, north and 
south, is once again in full swing, put- 

ng international relations on a per- 
sonalized basis. Typical is the forthcom- 
ing trip of ROTARIAN AND Mrs. SEATON 


A page or two of Rotary ‘personals’... and 
news notes on official and other matters. 


. 





lecture tour. He writes: “My wife and I 
are travelling as Mr. and Mrs. John Citi- 
zen, small-town people, with the object 
of meeting Mr. and Mrs. Everybody.” 


Home Talent. Every Rotary Club is 
not so fortunate as the one in Wheel 
ing, W. Va., for according to Joun J 
MATHISON, the Club's 
Secretary, it frequent- 
ly has ELEANOR STEBER, 
soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Associa- 
tion, as a guest. Miss 
STEBER, a Native of 
Wheeling, is, in fact, 
an “adopted member” 
of the Wheeling Club, 
an honor which was 
accorded her when the 
city staged a “homecoming” for her 
after she won her Metropolitan audi- 
tion. 





Miss Steber 


‘Salutes.’ As President of the Rotary 
Club of Hartford, Conn., in 1945-46, LEo 
E. GoLpENn, Sr., now Governor of District 





MEMBERS of the Rotary Club of North. 
port, N. Y., doubt if this “ad would at- 
tract business for fellow Rotarian Dr. Wilbur 
C. Travis. It was one of three caricatures 
drawn at a recent meeting when the guest 
speaker was—as you have already guessed 
—the famous cartoonist, Rube Goldberg. 


with Rotary officials and Club Pres- 
idents in that part of the world 
Peru was “Number One” on his pro- 
gram. He now has one more regular 
correspondent in that country: One of 


BurripGeE (2, Ninian Road. Roth Park. 
Cardiff, Wales), who are planning to 
visit the United States on a six-month 
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1 HIRD Vice-President of Rotary International fo1 
1946-47, CARL E. BoLte is executive secretary of the 
National Lubricating Grease Institute in Kansas City, 
Missouri. A past president of the Missouri State Cham- 
<A Lev of Commerce, the Lake of the Ozarks Council of 
Boy Scouts, and the Missouri Millers Association, he is 


sie i hs 


; chairman of the board of the Missouri State Chamber 
of Commerce; vice-president of the Missouri Grain, 


Feed and Millers Association; vice-president of a hos- 
pital-bed company; a past director of the Millers Na 
tional Federation; and a former 
member of the Missouri State 
Planning Board. For two years 
during the war he was in Wash- 
ington, D. C., as director of the 
Industrial Service Division of 
the Smaller War Plants Cor- 
poration. A charter member 
and Past President of the Ro- 
tary Club of Slater, Missouri, 
he is now a member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Kansas City. “VIcE- 
PRESIDENT CARL,” in his second 
year on Rotary’s international 
Board, is also on the Invest- 
ment Committee, and on the 
Nominating Committee for 


eee ee 
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199, sponsored a program of “salutes” 
to the Ibero-American countries. As a 
follow-up, he exchanged many letters 


| Meet Your Directors 


‘ Brief biographical profiles of two of the 14 men who 
make up Rotary's international Board. More next month. 





President of Rotary Interna- 
tional for 1947-48. He has pre- 
viously served as District Gov- 
ernor and as a Committee mem- 
ber. 

ERNESTO SANTOS BasTos, a pub- 
lic works and industrial civil 
engineer of Lisbon, Portu- 
gal, is also serving his second year as Director. He 
has been associated with the Polytechnic College of 
Lisbon for three years and has served as Consul 
General of Rumania in Lisbon since 1924. He has been 
a director of the Industrial Association for Portugal 
22 years. He is a member of the National Committee 
for the Cork Industry and Trade, and is manager of 
the National Cork Company. A Commander of the 
Portuguese Industrial Order for Merit, Commander 
of the Order of the Rumanian Crown, Commander of 
the Order of the Rumanian Star, he also holds the 
Rumanian Medal for Commercial Merit, the Rumanian 
Red Cross Medal for distinguished services, and the 
Portuguese Red Cross Medal and Collar. A Past 
President of the Rotary Club of Lisbon, “Director 
Ernesto” has served Rotary International as Admin- 
istrative Advisor for Portugal and as a Committeeman. 
He is also an ex-officio member of Rotary’s European 
Consulting Group for 1946-47. 


Bastos 


his sons, WILLIAM M., has taken up resi- 
dence in Lima as assistant station man- 
ager for Panagra. When “BILL” left by 














































SEND NOW! - for 
this unusual Gift 


-not sold in stores! 


~ 






A GIFT of goodness for your special friends! 
Dungeness crab meat, delicate in flavor. . . 
white Albacore tuna, flaky and tender. . . 
fancy smoked King salmon, a gourmet’s 
treat . . . North Pacific clams, minced for 
perfect chowder . . . smoked Willapa 
oysters, with a tasty tang . . . smoked 
oyster pate, too, for exciting canapes. Six 
adventures in good eating—two generous 
tins of each—12 in all; beautifully gift 
packaged—complete with booklet of Lila 
Kaakinen’s own special recipes—gift card 


included. Send gift list $12.50 


with check or money order. 
P’p'd in U.S.A. 


Orders now held for just-in- 
Lila Kaakinen 


time Christmas shipment. 
Westport A-6, Washington 


Say “Merry Christmas this 
Exciting New Way! 
Send fresh-cut aromatic ever- 
green Christmas decorations dir- 
ect from the forests of the ~~ 
Pacific Northwest. Large excit- 
ing gift box contains evergreen 
boughs, mistletoe, holly. natural 
and ted cones, corsage, 
beautiful centerpiece and ready- 
to-hang door or window cluster. 
Gift card included. Order for 
your home, friends. business 
associates. Send M.O. $7 50 













or check. No COD’s. 
ress prepaid. 
G. R. KIRK CO. BOX 1566-6 





TACOMA 2, 
WASHINGTON 






lane, he was assured of a cordial wel- 
FERNANDO CARBAJAL, President 
of Rotary International in 1942-43. 


come by 


Magazines. There are always new 
ways of increasing international under- 
standing, and here’s one open to Rotar- 
ians living in the United States and 
Canada: A request has come from Ro- 
tarians in The Netherlands for back 
copies of magazines which appeared in 
those countries between 1940 and 1945. 
They want technical and trade publica- 
tions and the better-quality popular jour- 
nals as well. A list of periodicals they 
desire has been sent every 
District Governor in the United States 
Magazines should be sent 
as follows: Engineering—F. S. LANGE- 
MEYER, Head Engineer of Rykswater- 
staat, Zwolle, The Netherlands. Medicine 
—Dr. A. PH. W. WEBER, Walstraat 28, 
Zwolle, The Netherlands. Textiles—W. 
A. F. H. Rypma, Spreeuwenstraat 23, 
Hengelo (O.), The Netherlands. Rubber 
industry—C. HvIskKEn, Jac. Bellamylaan 
34, Bussum, The Netherlands. Chemical 
—J. A. Koninc, Mr. Moddermanstraat 2, 
Winschoten, The Netherlands. Al] other 
magazines—C. A. WEGELIN, “de Merel,” 
Lunteren, The Netherlands. 


especially 


and Canada. 





Author. Views on such matters as 
life and death are treated in the volume 
Across the Borderline (Richard R. 
Smith, 120 E. 39th St., New York 16, 
N. Y., $2), which has come from the 
pen of CHARLEs V. P. Younc, a charter 
member of the Rotary Club of Ithaca, 
eZ 


‘A Man’s Home .. .’ In the case of 
ROTARIAN MELVIN C. OspBorn, of Monti- 
cello, N. Y., a man’s home is literally 
his castle. He owns a replica of the 
520-year-old Kikakuji Palace at Kyoto, 
Japan, which was sent to the 1904 
St. Louis World’s Fair. When the Fair 
closed, the Japanese Government pre- 
sented the palace to Dr. JoKICHI TAKa- 
MINE, the most prominent 
American of the time, who moved it to 
its present site. ROTARIAN OSBORN 
bought it from the second owner, a 


Japanese- 


New York publisher, when he returned 


POSTERS pose a problem for members of 
the Institutes of International Understand- 
ing Committee at their recent meeting in 
Chicago, Ill. Holding one for their study 
is Herbert W. Hines, of the Secretariat. The 
others, reading counterclockwise from the 





SYLACAUGA, Ala., Rotarians sponsored 

turkey-raising project, and as the holidays 
approcched, invited Member John W. In 
zer, their District Governor in 1945-46, 1 


catch his own “drumsticks.” Above, he 
proves that he can handle the situation 


from service in the armed forces. Thi 
palace is lavishly furnished, containing 
many objects of Oriental art, some mors 
than 1,000 years old. Included are the 
oldest known type of Japanese cloc! 
and a 900-year-old carved wooden carp 
once struck with a mallet by Japaness 
fishermen to signify a good catch. Many 
of the walls are decorated with 24-karat 
gold leaf. 


Acrostic. This acrostic on Rotary at 
tendance—who wrote it?—is going th 
rounds of Rotary Club publications: 

A Rotarian benefits only if he attends. 

Twice a month is not enough. 

Thirty-two times a year just gets you under 
the wire. 

Extra dividends for the 100 percenters. 

Never sit at the same table too many times. 

Don’t arrive late and leave early. 

Attend all Committee meetings as called. 

New members need your friendship. 

Carefully weigh your Rotary responsibil- 
ities. 

Each of us could do a little better — don’t 
you think? 


Honors. A tribute never before paid 
to a member of the Rotary Club of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., appeared in a recent is- 
sue of the Club’s Rotary Chat. Featur- 
ing J. B. Pounp, local hotel man, as “‘Ro- 
tarian of the Month,” it told of the vari- 
ous honors which have come to its mem- 
ber who served as Mayor of Lookout 
Mountain for 15 years, who once offered 
his new home as the “Summer White 
House,” and who recently raised $70,000 
for the construction of a church. 

Lee ADAMS, a member of the Rotary 





left: Wilfred W. Robbins, of Davis, Calif.; 
Chairman Louis C. Cramton, of Lapeer, 
Mich.; John R. McLure, of Tuscaloosa, Ala.; 
Richard C. Hedke, of Detroit, Mich., 1946- 
47 President of Rotary International; and 
Alberto Garcia Canton, of Mérida, Mexico. 
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‘ Nahigian Brothers, Inc. 


FINE RUGS AND CARPETING 
N09 North Miabash 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Established 1890 










FREE! Lewis & CONGER’S 
Christmas Book of Original Gifts 


@ Do your Christmas shopping early in 
a comfortable armchair! Browse quietly 
through this 36-page book. Choose from 
among the 266 headliners illustrated and 
give every one the thrill of receiving a gift 
trom one of New York’s most popular 
stores. Mail the coupon today—give yourself 
time for a thoughtful choice! 








PROUD OF HIS OUTFIT?—You bet! A set of 
Glasses with the insignia of his combat outfit, 
authentically reproduced in color, will thrill and 
touch him deeply. Now available—Infantry Divi- 
sions: 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 9, 24, 26, 27, 28, 29, 34, 36 
42, 45, 75. 77, 78,'83, 84, 90, 91, 100, 104, 106, 
Americal, Marines: 1, 2. Airborne: 9, 17, 82, 101. 
Air Forces: 6, 7, 8, 11, 20. Cavalry, 1. Seabees: 
Anti-Aircraft Command. Set, eight 12-ounce 
Highballs, 5.00 


LEWIS & CONGER 
Ave. of Americas at 45th St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


C) Please send Christmas Catalog R-11. 
Name 
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Club of Glencoe, 
awarded a 


Ill., was recently 
citation by The American 
Druggist magazine for outstanding com- 
munity service. ... Dr. Georce R. MILuer, 
Jr., former superintendent of schools and 
a member of the Rotary Club of Salem, 
N. J., was recently appointed as Com- 
missioner of Education in Delaware. He 
now holds membership in the Rotary 
Club of Dover, Del. 

Three Indian Rotarians were included 
in the King’s Birthday Honors list: 
Knighthood — KHAN BanHapur M. H. 
Menta, of Poona; Companion of the 
Order of the Indian Empire—Cotone. 
D. R. THapar, of Poona; 
Hind (gold medal)—Past District Gov- 
ERNOR A, E. Foot, of Dehra Dun. 
Epwarp PuRcELL III, a member of the 
Rotary Club of Staunton, Va., was re- 
cently named “the outstanding young 
Virginian of the year” by the Virginia 
State Junior Chamber of Commerce. 


and Kaisar-i- 


Sharp. Another Rotarian who has put 
a fine edge on this business of Club at- 
tendance is KENNETH C. WHETSTONE, of 
Keokuk, Iowa. Also, 
he has “polished” plen- 
ty of ivory in the proc- 
During the more 
than 25 years in which 
he has missed but one 
meeting of his home 
Club (which he made 
up) he has served as 
Club pianist. At the 
Club’s first meeting 
back in 1921, Rorar- 


ess. 


Whetstone 


IAN WHETSTONE Was at the piano. He 
has been there ever since. 
Another Hop. International under- 


standing took another hop forward re- 
cently when the Rotary Club of Oak- 
land, Calif., received a message from 
Wa ter H. Wuire, Chairman of the In- 
ternational Service Committee of the 
Rotary Club of Adelaide, Australia. Ro- 
TARIAN WHITE wrote: “We in our Club 
have for some time adopted this cus- 
tom of honoring overseas Clubs, having 
in mind the fostering of fellowship and 
the implementing of the Fourth Object. 
It is not a spectacular feature, and may 
only be regarded by some as a gesture, 
but it has brought some interesting and 
useful results, and at any rate has es- 
tablished a contact, which is all to the 
BOO oa. 


Boy’s Ranch. Perhaps you recall read- 
ing Boys’ Home on the Range (THE Ro- 
TARIAN for April, 1943), an account of 
the ranch for young boys which is oper- 
ated near Amarillo, Tex. CAL FARLEy, 
Past Rotary District Governor and presi- 
dent of the Ranch organization, now re- 
ports good news. A movie depicting life 
on the Ranch has been completed, and 
at the world premiere of the picture 
held in Amarillo, $28,000 was raised for 
the benefit of the Ranch. 


Eyes on Kenya. Pointing to the forth- 
coming Pre-history Congress to be held 
in Nairobi, Kenya, in January, R. P. 
WaLker, Immediate Past President of 
the local Rotary Club, predicts that the 
eyes of the world will be centered on 
that region—to get a better view of an- 











<The refinement of Edwin Clapp foot- 
wear requires that materials and work- 
manship shall be irreproachable.. . 
that their styling be neither over-empha- 
sized nor ultra-conservative. It is this 
balance of quality that America’s finer 


stores prefer —in America's Finest Shoes. 





EDWIN CLAPP & SON, INC., EAST a VMOU Ea ss. 
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A Gift from you 


BUSINESS ASSOCIATES— 
YOUR CUSTOMERS 
AND FRIENDS 






THROUGHOUT 
THE YEAR! 


Here is gift giving made easy. With one simple 
order you can take care of gifts throughout the 
year for customers, business associates, friends, 
or family. Gifts which cannot be misconstrued; 
gifts to pire, lift morale, build good will, for 
remembrance, or to show appreciation; gifts 
shared and valued by all. Lush boxes of exotic 
fruits; oranges, grapefruit, tangelos, mangoes, 

es, cocoanuts, avocados, tangerines, marma- 
lades and jellies. A ey, Seen selection 
each month. The original “Year Round Citrus 
Gift Service” . . . Tropical Grove Treasures from 
Florida. One simple order keeps gifts flowing 
as frequently as you desire to as mgny as you 


wish. 
Write for illustrated folder, 
price list and complete details. 
TROPICAL FRUIT COMPANY, INC. 
Box 708, Dept. C, 


BARTOW FLORIDA 














IMPROVE 
YOUR SMILE 


Rely on Revelation Tooth 
Powder; safe, sure and 
dependable. 
Recommended 
by dentists 
generally... 
IN ALL-METAL 
CANS, Original 
flavor retained. 


On sale 


REVELATION 








TOOTH POWDER 
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cient man. The reason: one of the rich- 
est archaeological treasure troves in the 
world lies near-by. It is the first example 
ever to be discovered of the actual liv- 
ing floors and camp sites of Acheulean 
man. Described as “an archaeological 
dream come true,” the site contains 
thousands of specimens lying scattered 
on the old land surfaces, 


Composer. Although he makes no 
claims to being a composer, Sir ROBERT 
R. GaARRAN, of Canberra, Australia, a 
Past District Governor of Rotary Inter- 
national, has qualified for that distinc- 
tion. He recently wrote the music for 
Ave Australia, the prize-winning entry 
in the Australian national song compe- 
tition for 1945. He explains it this way: 
“I suppose it was a subconscious reac- 
tion to my interest in the subject and 
my admiration of the poem.” 


Returns. JAN V. Hyka, Past Governor 
of Rotary’s Czechoslovakian District, 
who has been Minister Plenipotentiary 
and Envoy Extraordinary of Czechoslo- 
vakia to Mexico and a member of the 
Rotary Club of Mexico City, has re- 
turned to his native land. He now holds 
membership in the reéstablished Rotary 
Club of Prague, and is connected with 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of Czech- 


| oSlovakia. For several years he was con- 


| ber” is an 





nected with the League of Nations, dur- 
ing which period he held membership in 
the Rotary Club of Geneva, Switzerland. 

No. 1,001. “How Gary Got Its Num- 
interesting story which 
CHARLES M. LEARY, a charter member of 
the Rotary Club of Gary, Ind., could 
write with embellishments. Prime organ- 
izer of the Club back in 1921, he sought 


| Charter No. 1,000, but officials at Rotary 


International headquarters suggested 


No. 1,001 instead. Here was the reason- 
ing: Rotary and Gary were both started 


| ROTARY’'s international President, Richard 


| 





C. Hedke (left), of Detroit, Mich., was the 
main speaker at the recent “Rotary Inter- 
national Day” at the famous Chautauqua 
Assembly at Lake Chautauqua, N. Y., and 
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RECOGNIZE “Miner” Charles Jourdan-Gas- 
sin (center)? Rotary International's First 
Vice-President, of Nice, France, was out 
fitted thus upon a recent visit to inspect 
a coal mine while in Wilkes-Barre, Pc. 


the same year (1905); Rotary circk 

the globe with its first 1,000 Clubs, and 
started on its second 1,000 in Gary—: 
town which virtually touches Chicago, 
home of Club No. 1. 


Sour Note. Last month FRANK STAGE! 
a member of the Rotary Club of Sterling 
Ill., and a Past District Governor, was 
credited with authorship of a song, Our 
Rotary, which has just been translated 
into the Finnish language. The notes 
from which your Scribe prepared th: 
item were “off key,” for the song was 
written by his brother, JoHn M. Stace: 
a Past President of the Sterling Club. 
— THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 





Photo: ——-— Post-Journal 
sponsored by the Rotary Club of Jamestown, 
N. Y. Shown with him are Donald C. Fuller 
(center), President of the Jamestown Rotary 
Club, and Gordon E. Perdue, of Oakville. 
Ont., Canada, Governor of District No. 169. 
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Opinion 
Pithy bits—gleaned from talks, 
letters, and Rotary publications. 


Charter Rests on Goodpill 

KENNETH W. McK io, Rotarian 

Director of Public Relations 

Cia. Union Telefonica 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 

The San Francisco Charter is as good 
as the faith put in it by those who 
elaborated it. Its success will be com- 
mensurate with the goodwill of those 
upon whom falls its execution. No 
human document can have any greater 
stability than that—From a Rotary 
Club address 


Re: Selecting RI Directors 
W. M. Harper, Lawyer 

Secretary-Treasurer, Rotary Club 

Monroe, Louisiana 

I have a matter I would like to project 
upon the screen for consideration by 
thinking Rotarians everywhere. 

I speak of the politically crude meth- 
od presently employed in selection of 
our international Directors in the U.S.A. 

Drastic reform is needed to save this 
dignified office from the depths to which 
it is rapidly sinking by reason of the 
manner in which aspirants are forced 
to conduct themselves in order to gain 
recognition. It is nauseating to see men 
aspiring to this high office of Rotary 
stooping to methods so familiar to the 
common ward politician. 

It strikes me that something akin to 
the Nominating Committee plan for se- 
lection of President of Rotary Interna- 
tional is the answer to this unsavory 
situation. It would be a Zone Commit- 
tee, of course. The Committee could be 
chosen by delegates to a Zone meeting, 
something like a District Assembly— 
delegates to the Zone meeting to be se- 
lected by each District Conference and 
the expenses of the delegate to be borne 
by the District he represents. Much 
satisfaction exists generally with regard 
to the plan now in operation for the 
nomination of President of RI and I 
feel that if the same sort of plan were 
in effect in each Zone for the selection 
of the Director, a great deal of bad feel- 
ing that now is engendered would be 
dispersed. 

At any rate, the purpose of this com- 
ment is to provoke some sound thinking 
by Rotarians generally in the hope that 
some sort of plan can be evoked where- 
by a most unwholesome situation may 
be alleviated. 


Rotary Thoughts 
Tom W. Pui.uips, Rotarian 
Orthopedic-Shoe Manufacturer 

Crenshaw, Los Angeles, California 

Rotary is without profit unless it leads 
us to a more correct life, a life of greater 
service for each other. 

Put soul with Vocational Service and 
you have the greatest activating factor 
in man’s experiences. 

Motive of conduct is more important 
than the act itself. A true Rotary spirit 
is the motive which would revolutionize 
deeds and acts the entire world over. 
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WHEN YOUR TRAIN IS DUE IW FIVE MINUTES. 
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AND YOUVE GOT TO 
SHAVE BECAUSE SHE 
IS MEETING. YOU 









































DOWT THINK UP EIGHT 
NWEW AL/B/S... 
BE SMOOTH-USE VESTPOK 


e NO ELECTRICITY * NO SOAP OR WATER * NO MIRROR 


Vestpok is the greatest invention 
since the face! A quick, efficient 
dry shaver that’s actually as small 
as a match folder! Carry it in your 
vest pocket; use it any time, any place. 
Vestpok can’t cut, scrape or burn. 

Vestpok is priced to retail at $3.00, 
including 10 blades of the finest ra- 
zor steel. If you can’t find Vestpok 


* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Patented & Patents Applied For. 


at your favorite store, write us direct. 
We are working day and night in 
an effort to meet the enormous de- 
mand. If stores in your town d@ not 
yet have Vestpok, please be patient . . . 
we expect to be able to supply them 
very soon. Vestpok Division, Ward 
Machine Co., Inc., Brockton 64, 
Massachusetts. 
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“Climate Control” 
gives you “Comfort Control” 


— 





ee. and that’s why a Mueller 
Climatrol system is first choice for 
providing comfort in your home 


True indoor comfort depends upon the condition of the air in your 
home. For “Climate Control,” you need a system that is basically 
designed to condition and handle AIR . . . a system that gives you 
modern heating performance today, and permits you to add new air- 
conditioning developments of tomorrow. 


That is exactly what you get with Climatrol — product of 
Mueller, one of the oldest names in the heating industry. The 89- 
year performance record of Mueller equipment is your assurance of 
dependable results and all-around satisfaction. 


There is a Mueller Climatrol System to fit your home— whether 
it be old or new. The complete Climatrol line includes units s pecially 
designed for efficiency with each of the popular fuels — gas, oil, or 
coal, All are smart and modern in appearance, and engineered ac- 
cording to the most advanced engineering standards. Choose 
Climatrol — with confidence that you are making a wise selection 
on this important “built-in” feature of your home, 


itiVEeLLER 
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REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Climate Control for Comfortable Living 
Member 

















Previous orders may make it impossible to furnish your 
Climatrol system immediately — but if you need Climatrol li- 
erature now for future planning, do not besitate to write for it. 

L. J. Mueller Furnace Co., 2072 W. Okichoma Ave., Milwaukee 7, Wis. 
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Talking It Over 
[Continued from page 3] 


and in Moslem India, both in the y 
torious and in the vanquished natio: 

Third, we should teach the glory 
peace, as well as the valor of war. 

Fourth, we should stress internati 
alism as well as nationalism. 

Fifth, we should proclaim that hat 
poisons the hater, and that love enrich: 
every human being who tries it. 

Sixth, we should be realistic wh 
striving for the idealistic; and as long : 
force must be used, we should locats 
in the best agency to do the most good 
and the least harm. 

I believe in the United Nations—wit} 
or without Russia, with or without th: 
veto power. 

I prefer to have Russia in, and finally 
Germany and Japan and Spain. 

I prefer to have the veto power out 

But I am willing to try a little at th: 
start, and make any compromise except 
with fundamental things like liberty 
conscience, the dignity of the individua 
and the hard-won freedoms of worshi; 
speech, and the press. 

I had rather be for what I want and 
lose than win something I don’t want 

No fight for the right is ever lost— 
it is only temporarily delayed. 

With faith in human brotherhood 
and the final triumph of justice, let us 
rededicate ourselves to the building of 
a better world, whether we get it quic! 
ly or slowly, in peace or with the Third 
World War, provided enough huma 
beings survive with enough tools and 
recorded or remembered knowledge t 
start all over again after the Atomi 
Deluge. 

Rather than such a grim possibility, 
let us first give all we have of mind and 
heart, purse and personality, and sincer¢ 
struggle in high and low stations, and 
on all levels to the task before us- 
knowing that if we succeed, man will 
have his greatest civilization, and that 
if we fail, we shall have known the joy 
which comes to all who give a part of 
themselves that man may have a richer, 
fuller, better life. 


Footnoting Rotary Attendance 

By L. J. CARLETON, Rotarian 

Clothing Wholesaler 

Manchester, New Hampshire 

I was much interested in the article 
on attendance, Making Up Missed Meet- 
ings [THE Rotarian for September], and 
as a result I have tabulated a few phy- 
siological suggestions on Rotary attend 
ance, to be used as a P.S. at the bottom 
of weekly bulletins. I am submitting 
them to the Board of Directors of my 
own Club. 


“Attend and mix in °46.” 
attendance record? 
* 


How is your 


* + 


“Rotary reputation in your Club is indi 
cated by attendance, interest, and activity. 
How is your attendance record? 

* 7 a 


“An individual may be strong—individv- 


als in a group are stronger.” ow is you! 
attendance record? 
> + - 
“In unity there is strength.” How is your 


attendance record? 
+. . + 


“Absenteeism in industry was a cause fo! 
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riticism in the war emergency.” How is 


our Rotary attendance record? 
> . > 


“The student who plays hookey from the 
lassroom does not assume his full responsi- 
bility.’ How is your Rotary attendance 
record? or 
“Your opportunity for Rotary service can 
increased and maintained by regular at- 
How is your attendance record? 

> * 


he 
De 


tendance 


We count on you to be a big drop (not 
irip) in the Rotary bucket.” How is your 


Rotary attendance record? 
> > > 


Did you 
vere you missed? 


> 
ecord 


miss last week’s meeting or 
" How is your attendance 


* . * 


ship are in- 


Friendship and good fellow i 
How is your 


creased by personal contact 
Rotary attendance record? 
* 7 . 


Rotary membership carries with it an 


element of pride and prestige.” Do you 
take pride in your attendance record? 


Get into the Game! 
Urges F. F 
Vice-President, Mission Board 


GOODSELL, Rotarian 
Boston, Massachusetts 

In his guest editorial in THE ROTARIAN 
for October, The Look Ahead, Richard C. 
Hedke urges that Rotarians familiarize 
themselves with the United Nations pro- 
gram as part of their International Serv- 
ice activities. I agree, for International 
Service is the kind of a game which Ro- 
tarians can neither understand nor en- 
joy unless they are members of the 
team. But like every real team game 
against a doughty opponent, a win de- 
pends upon team spirit and united all- 
out effort 

Rotary’s Fourth Object is justly called 
in these atomic days the lifeline not only 
of Rotary, but of every other association 
of free men who are interested both in 
naking a living and in making life 
worth living throughout the world. 

If you don’t believe this, take time out 
to read what Norman Cousins says in 
his little book Modern Man Is Obsolete. 

If you do believe this and are disposed 
to pull your full weight on your oar in 
the boat, you are not obsolete. The world 
cannot endure half slave and half free, 
any more than Lincoln’s America could. 
What we Rotarians—all over the world, 
but especially in America—covet for 
ourselves we must help win for all peo- 
Otherwise we’re sunk. 

What does loyalty to our Fourth Ob- 
ject reasonably demand of every mem- 
ber of Rotary? How can I play my part 
in the team which is out to win the 
peace? Here I am living in a cozy, com- 
fortable home, engaged in a business or 
profession through which it is my sin- 
cere ideal to serve, not to soak, humani- 


ples 


ty. Are my eyes open to my opportuni- 
ties to prove myself sincere in putting 
service above self on the international 
level? 

What can I as an individual do? Here 
are four suggestions which stem not 
from lush sentiment, but from cool rea- 
son: 


Fight race prejudice. Burn it up in the 
fire of your reason and your will. Race 
prejudice is the rust that slows down the 
machinery of democracy It is the acid 
that eats holes in the garments of brother- 
hood. It is the static that makes reception 
impossible. 

rive the other fellow a real chance. Give 
him a chance to show what kind of a per- 
son he is. In nine cases out of ten you 
will be happily surprised. The ultimate 
heresy is to distrust our fellowmen. Boys 
and men of every race grow in moral sta- 
ture when trusted to be true to high ideals 

Find new ways to promote international 
understanding Here is an illustration: A 
manufacturer develops a share in world 
trade. He makes a good product. It stands 
up and commands a market as an honest 
value. The manufacturer puts into every 
unit a printed letter in the language of the 
country of sale, emphasizing his belief in 
fair play, honest exchange, and world broth- 
erhood, and inviting his customers to join 
him in achieving mutual understanding 
across all political and racial boundaries. 
thereby bypassing war and building dura- 
ble peace. 

Pay the price. Put on your playing togs 
and get into the game down on the field. 
Stand up against that fellow who thinks and 


acts in terms of “dagos,” “chinks,” “shee- 
nies,”” “bolshies,”’ and “niggers.” He is try- 
ing to break through Show him by your 


example, more than by your 
that he is on the wrong side. 
signals for united action. Make every move 
count toward world brotherhood. Do not 
be discouraged when you find the going 
hard. At times the going will be hard 
You will be thrown for losses. But if 
those who really believe in “international 
understanding, goodwill, and peace” unite 
and persevere in the ideal and practices 
of International Service, the game will not 
be lost. the world, including America, will 
not sink into barbarism We will win. 


argument, 
Learn the 


‘A.A.’ Filmed at Freeport 
Notes C. P. SHINN, JR., Novelty Mfr. 
Secretary, Rotary Club 
Freeport, New York 

We Freeport Rotarians found J’m an 
Alcoholic Who Quit Drinking [THE Ro- 
RARIAN for September] particularly time- 
ly. Here’s why: It reminded us of a most 
interesting program we had _ several 
weeks ago when March of Time photog- 
raphers spent an evening with us film- 
ing a scene for their picture Problem 
Drinkers. A woman representing Alco- 
holics Anonymous [see cut] was our 
guest speaker—bringing us the message 
of that organization. 

It was a memorable evening indeed, 
for we spent a great deal of time work- 
ing with the cameramen, electricians, 
directors, etc., from the hour we finished 
our dinner until past midnight. 





A “SHOT” from March of Time's Problem Drinkers. 


NOVEMBER, 1946 


The Rotarians posed for it. (See letter.) 








AN THE HEARTS OF 


THE WHOLE COMMUNITY 


... Is there a loved one whose memory 
you seek to honor in a particularly ex- 
pressive way? Then give a thought, 
please, to the advantages of a Deagan 
Carillon—“The Memorial Sublime” that 
becomes a community landmark. More 
than any other form of tribute, genuine 
bell music has the quality of reaching 
deeper and deeper into the hearts of the 
community. Its stately song is awaited 
with grateful anticipation as an uplift- 
ing interval in the strain and anxieties 
of a troubled world. 

Deagan tubular bells ring out with 
all the pure, rich beauty that 68 years 
of skill and experience have built into 
them. Their appeal is the warm, honest 
appeal of living music produced with- 
out amplification or distortion. Their 
tubular form allows harmonic tuning 
so precise that two, three, four and even 
five bells may be sounded together to 
create effects of breath-taking beauty. 

And each time the carillon pours 
forth its music, the memory of the 
name inscribed on the dedicatory tablet 
is refreshed anew! No tribute could 
be more fitting or inspire so many. 
The cost is far less than that of an old- 
style carillon of comparable carrying 
power. May we send you details?.. 
J.C. Deagan, Inc., 296 Deagan Bldg,., 1770 
Berteau Avenue, Chicago 13, Illinois. 
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THE IDEAL XMAS GIFT 
FOR HOME, FRIENDS AND 
BUSINESS ASSOCIATES 





2; POUNDS (net) 
TEXAS FINEST PECANS 


Ali Choice Ha'ves 
In Beautiful, Transparent Package 


2 pounds of exciting goodness—the 
finest Texas Jumbo Pecans grown—no 
shells, no waste. Sufficient moisture re- 
moved to emphasize the natural oils. 
Packaged in a beautiful transparent cir- 
cular box—with your gift card. 

Especially suitable for business firms who 
wish to remember a select list of cus- 
tomers, business associates and friends 
with a worthwhile gift at Christmas time. 
Get your orders in promptly—send check. 
money order or cash, with list of names 
plainly written. 


By Prepaid $ oo Anywhere 
Insured in 
Perce! Post 


PAGE ROGERS 


632 FIRST NAT. BANK BLDG. 
HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 








“My Brand’s My Name” 











INTERNATIONAL 


BRONZE TABLET CO.,IN 





RUMIN FLINTS on 
NO LIGHTER FLUID 








[Continued from page 14] 


|two major obstacles: one, the number 
|of types to be provided, and, two, a 


way of quickly locating these types. The 


| Commercial Press, the biggest publish- 
|ing firm in China, has produced a Chi- 


nese typewriter, but it failed to solve 


| these two problems. The limitation of 


5,000 types precludes the machine from 
writing, for instance, the personal names 
of Mencius and Lao-tse and common 
words like “magnesium,” “manganese,” 
and “tungsten.” 

The greatest problem confronting any 
inventor of a Chinese typewriter is that 
of classifying or indexing the types for 
quick reference. Today there is no con- 
venient way of arranging a list of 50 
honored guests at a party in Chinese 
by alphabetical order, nor is there any 
good method of indexing book titles in 
a Chinese library. Clearly, if a Chinese 
typewriter cannot locate words quickly 
for typing, it would be much simpler 
and quicker to write the letter by hand. 

It may be interesting to give a few 
examples of the hit-or-miss classification 
system, based on etymology, that is 
used in modern Chinese dictionaries. If 
one knew the difficulty a Chinese student 
had in finding words in a Chinese dic- 
tionary, he would understand why the 
indexing of Chinese words through a 
small keyboard is the first problem of 
a Chinese typewriter. Briefly, it may 
be stated the Chinese dictionary re- 


PU be 


The Kiver-to-Kiver Klub 


Want to join? Just read this issue 
of The Rotarian from “kiver to kiver,” 
then answer the questions below. After 
you've made your choices, check them on 
page 67. Count 10 for each correct an- 
swer; if you score 80 or more, you are a 
member of good understanding. 


1. Ben East would rather shoot a 
moose with: 
Bow and arrow. Machine gun. 
Long-range lens. Sling shot. 


2. The area of Norway is approximate- 
ly ——————-. square miles: 
140,000. 100,000. 
410,000. 320,000. 


3. The coldest known temperature in 
North America is: 


—§5. -79, -38. —87. 


4. According to Grove Patterson, 
every man who does honorable work: 
Is paid for it. Serves society. 
Needs higher wages. Gets tired. 


5. A “paraplegic” is: 
A type of bluegrass seed. 





Ching’s War on Illiteracy 


quires the student to know the etym 
ogy of a word to iocate and find t!} 
word whose meaning he is trying 
find in the dictionary. Clearly, this 
putting the cart before the horse. F 
instance, the student wishes to find our 
the meaning of a certain symbol, k’eng 
he does not know that it means “wi 
ing,” but he is expected to look for it 
under the radical for “meat,” becauss 
one of the earliest meanings of that 
character happens to denote a “meat 
joint.” 

The traditional method of classifica 
tion of the characters is by their “radi 
cals,” such as “fire,” “water,” “foot,” 
“hand.” The trouble is that very often 
a character contains several possible 
radicals and there is no consistent way 
of telling under which it belongs. Take 
the words under the “roof” radical! 
(No. 1 in the chart). It would be simple 
if all words with the “roof” radical at 
the top were classified under it. But 
this is not the case. For instance, the 
word for “home” (No. 2), composed of 
a pig under a roof, is to be found under 
the “roof” radical. But the word for 
“stable” (No. 3), composed of a cow 
under a roof, is not to be found under 
the “roof,” but under the “cow” radical 
The word for “peace” (No. 4), composed 
of a woman under a roof, is again to be 
found under the “roof.” Any grade stu 
dent would be able to recognize the 


A partially paralyzed person. 
A minute marine organism. 
An engraved tablet. 


6. About what percentage of Ameri- 
can war dead will be returned home? 


20. 80. 70. 75: 
7. This month The Hobbyhorse Groom 


writes about: 
Raising orchids. 
Collecting postage stamps. 
Cultivating orchards. 
Radio “hams.” 


8. Channing Pollock said friendship is 
8: 

One-way street. Two-way street. 
Good idea. Failing for some. 


9. The first Rotary Club in China was 
established in: 
Shanghai. Chungking. 
Foochow. Kunming. 
10. Lin Yutang has invented what de- 
vice? 


Abacus. Chinese typewriter. 
School slate. Lin-O-Type machine. 
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radicals, but 
1 college professor does not know 


of and “woman” 


rtain under which radical this 

mn word for “peace” is to be 
l 

ApS e words Nos. 5, 6, 7, and 8 | 

te b the erratic nature of the 
fication. They all have the same 6; 
while the bottom radical varies 


od,” “earth,” ‘“property”). 


yuld be grouped all under the 


yr all under their respective bot- 


idica By a strange idiosyncrasy, 
ind 6 are classified under the 
but Nos. 7 and 8 are distributed 
jing to their bottom radicals. Nos. 
) i10b yntain the “roof” radical 
property” radical (originally, 

1). One would think that 

» “suest should be found “under 
yof,”” and No. 10, “jewel,” would be 
i under “property.” But the re- 
the case. Such a system evi- 


belongs to a different era when 
uncient Chi- 
book yuld give the chapter head- 
page num- 
1 and the 


tents of an 


yuut never indicate the 
yecause time was plentifu 

ved a 
is the English lords enjoy a hunt 


leisurely 
fox. 


for the elusive 


Tar wwe is no more. I entertain the 


! that my invention of the Chinese 
typ t will play its rdle in modern- 
the Chinese business office and 


industrial era for 
and perfected for 
, it last the first practical Chinese 


ng in the new 
neeived 

* for everybody’s use is born. 
f substantially the same conven- 
American typewriters. It 


64 keys, arranged in five banks, 
ible to the development of a touch 

= keyboard is self-evident 
l » English keyboard, and anyone 


» write Chinese can sit down be- 
he machine and start typing with 
same amount of explanations as 
English keys. It is therefore 
invented that 

med for everybody’s use without pre- 
vious training. It types directly about 
le characters, and by combina- 
ical total of 90,000 charac- 
‘rs, many of which would be new crea- 


the only machine is de- 


yn a theoret 


yns. Thus, it is also the first machine 
to take care of all requirements on all 
yecasions, as it is not limited to an ar- 


rary 5,000 words. 


I believe the machine will 


immedi- 
ately become a necessary adjunct to all 
Chinese office life. Inevitably, the som- 
nambulant atmosphere of a Chinese 
business office will change and it will 
not be so easy to sit in a Chinese office 
and drowse. Chinese high-school girl 
graduates who were unable to fill the 


post of secretaries will now act as com- 
petent stenographer-typists. Hence I 
expect men will come to the office 
dressed more neatly, and everything 


will be pleasanter all around. 
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ARBITRIN SWEEPING FLUID IS 


IN THE BACK OF THE DUST- 
LESS BRUSH. 


INTO A STEEL RESERVOIR 
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| AS YOU SWEEP ARBITRIN FIL- 
TERS THROUGH THE TUFTS — 
SURROUNDS DUST PARTICLES 

















J THE DUST ITSELF IS CONVERTED 
INTO SWEEPING COMPOUND 
—CANNOT RISE INTO THE AIR. 
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MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUS 


ation @ 


City and Stote 





ee ee 


H CO., 530 N. 22nd 


bout Dustiess bru 


| Pleose send complete inform 
| eiepesceseesess*? 
SA wonwsesees9**°°°* 


brushes used with Arbitrin sweeping fluid 


are 100 times more effective in controlling dust than ordinary floor 
brushes used with sawdust. When used daily, Dustiess brushes actual- 
ly reduce bacteria, normally in the air between sweepings, as much 
as 97%. These facts have been proved in tests made by independent 
health authorities. Dustless brushes are used in thousands of stores, fac- 
tories, offices, schools, and institutions. They are unconditionally guaran- 


teed to meet your requirements. Write today for sizes, styles, and prices. 


Muwaunee Dusriess 


BRUSH COMPANY 


530 North 22nd Street + Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 
MANUFACTURERS OF DUSTLESS, SPEED SWEEP AND SPEED WASH BRUSHES 







— —_— a-_ . 
— 2, Wisconsin 


Street, Milwaukee 
d Arbitrin sweeping fivid 
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Ideal 


Fraternal 


XMAS 
GIFT 


Only $1.00 


De Luxe Model 


OR the new member 
and old-timer Key 
Chain- Lite, embossed 


aor ot BE 
-WA 


QUALITY with your Rotarian emblem 
in 22k gold—a mighty wel 
come Christmas gift 

This tiny, powerful pocket 
lite with keychain lights up keys and keyhole—has 
hundreds of other uses in theatre, automobile, out-of 
doors. Truly fine polished chromium plate, barre! cov 
ered with genuine leather. Attractive gift box Com 


plete, ready to use, $1.00 postpaid. Initials embossed 
in 22k gold, 25c extra. 

For that SPECIAL gift we suggest Superfine Key-Chain 
Lite, Heavy 22k gold plated 
with engraved design (no em 
blem possible), $3.00 includ 
ing tax. Engraved initials, 
25e extra. 

Print Name and Address 
Clearly When an 

Please, No C.O 


= = MAIL COUPON TODAY= = " 





BUSINESS MEN fre- 
quently wish to give 
this gift to favorite 
customers. For those, 
we have special quan- 
tity prices. 











IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
BP PERSONAL GIFTS, Dept. R-6, x 
48 West 22nd St., New York 10, N. Y. 
(>. == ree (cash, money order i 
check) for which pleasé send at once in Gift 
roche. i 
- Leather Covered Key-Chain-Lites @ $1.01 
.. Supertine Gold Plated Key-Chain-Lites @ $ i 
Initials as follows (25e extra)............+... 
fo With emblem CO Without emblem i 
St hts seis 6 Wedbns che gebats es cecocotccecee 
ATS CRs cadive tose. cc cc cs | 








distinguished 








quest, shows nu- 
merous designs. 
Write TODAY. 


BROTHERS, Inc. 
Est, 1882 


Dept. 724, CINCINNATI 3, OHIO 











—_—*— 


TYPOGRAPHY... 


MEANS TYPE EXPERTLY SET 
Complete layout and typographic service 
Wide choice of foundry and machine foces 

A-1 COMPOSITION CO. 

155 E. OHIO STREET ¢ CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
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Great Teacher of 
the Plains 


[Continued from page 32] 


boots, both Winter and Summer... Only 
the village doctor knew he had badly 
frozen his feet, permanently injuring 


while hiking to Topeka to get a 


astronomy which he thought 


them, 
book on 
his children needed. 

After nearly two decades of teaching, 


jarnard had developed a philosophy 
about the faults of rural schooling in 
America. Teachers continued of poor 


quality because they were poorly paid. 
A one-room school could provide little 


or no cultural and recreational facili- 
ties for a lonely farming region. And 
with no high-school classes, farm boys 


and girls either got no high-school edu- 
cation at all or went to the nearest town 
where all too often they were 
weaned away from the farm forever. 
The answer, as Barnard saw it, was to 
group a number of districts together 
into one large school. 


or city, 


To the fiery, haggard little school- 
master, approaching middle age, it 
seemed an impossible dream. Modern 


educational thinking had not progressed 
far enough; no funds were available for 
such a project. Then, overnight, a mira- 
cle occurred. Barnard had never received 
a cent from his family nor heard of them 
for years. Suddenly a letter from New 
York announced that his father had died 
and that Howard had inherited some 
$18,000. 

To Barnard the money seemed the an- 
to prayer. Eighteen miles north- 
west of LaCrosse he bought ten acres 
of land and commissioned an architect 
to draw plans for a school*such as that 
lonely section of the West had never 
seen before—a huge, white, two-storied 


swer 


structure, with primary and _inter- 
mediate grades on the lower floor and 
high-school classrooms and an audi- 


torium on the second floor. Sleek barns 
held 24 horses to haul six school busses 
Barnard designed to carry pupils to and 
from their homes. A _ telephone—the 
wonder of the countryside—stood ready 
to communicate with LaCrosse in emer- 
gencies. There was an athletic field, with 
play apparatus and stands seating 300 


people. A central heating system and 


grand piano, a stage and dressing rooms. 


And—a miracle for that day and age— 
adequate light, provided by glittering 
gasoline lamps Barnard had im- 
ported. 

However, it was the educational pro- 
gram of Barnard’s new Entre Nous 
School, as he called it, which really set 
the countryside buzzing. Barnard hired 
an ex-Army officer as physical director 
to teach gymnastics and military drill. 
He organized a girl basketball team. 
Parents goggled at courses in civics, 


new 











E-Z CARVING ROAST HOLDER is 
the answer to the amateur carver’s 
prayers—and helps even experts do 
a better job. Its long, sturdy tines 
hold the most elusive roast or turkey 
firmly in place for easy, masterly 
carving. A wonderful gift for the 
man or woman at the head of your 
Christmas dinner table! 


Chrome plated .............$ 8.50 
og RP ree 10.00 
(no Fed. Tax) 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED 
Delivery free within 150 miles 


A HOUSE FAMOUS FOR QUALITY FOR OVER 98 YEARS 














NEW YORK 22, N.Y 


145 EAST 57TH STREET 


___ Send for New Gilt Catalog “R-3" 


ORDER AS GIFTS 
Or Enjoy Yourself! 








Delicious 


CHOCOLATE COVERED 


TOASTED ALMONDS 


A delightfully different taste thrill as a gift to friends 
or employees + or to enjoy yourself. We toost 
choice Californic almonds to crisp, golden-brown per- 
fection . . . and hond-dip in rich, creamy, pure choc- 
olate. Mmm. Only $2.00 per ib. in distinctive 1 or 
2 Ib. boxes . . . postpoid anywhere any dote with 
gift cord. Solisfaction or money bock. 
<= OUR VARIETY BOX—SAME PRICE 
- Order today by check, cosh or M. O. 
(No stomps.) Send for free catalog. 


y The Country Store 


of Beverly Hills 
DEPT. R. " P.O. BOX 551 BEVERLY HILLS, CAL. 


Public Speaking 


Learn theory and fundamentals at home 

in spare time. Then acquire actual exve- 

rience and practice. Send name and ad- 

dress for interesting free booklet, “Power 

of Effective Speech No obligation. Pre- 
pared 


especially for os unable to 
take personal 
speaking. 


in public 
NORTH AMERICAN SCHOCL, Dept. 1408 
131% So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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physiology, domestic 


bookkeeping 


science, music appreciation. 


BUSY MEN PREFER THIS FINE 












In teaching scientific agriculture, ° ® 4 
ugh, Barnard had to be a bit more ° POCKET i 
ibtle because of general parental op- | 4 
nosition to such “fads.” He set aside an | ¢ Cad SECRETARY : 
acre of land for after-school cultivation, z Mt : 
and “allowed” the boys and girls to ex- . 
E periment with new vegetables and e > 
rops. There they learned the newest ° ( 2 
levelopments in agriculture long be- 4 . #| 
fore the advent of the county agent. : 
That first year only one high-school ? : 
pupil—a_ girl—appeared. Paying the - F 
I ghest teachers’ salaries in the State— ° é 
some of them actually double the stand- e “ Pang og ° % 
ird rate Barnard spent more than $2,- ‘ owen Ore : } 
00 to give the girl a year’s schooling. . e . 
His faculty numbered seven, plus a jani- . 4 
tor and six bus drivers. But the next : . 
year ten high-school pupils enrolled . . 
plus 60 other children. And the one- | ° dh vd enn ° 
room rural school across the road was | ‘ pod over ovtside 5 
forced to close down, with Barnard | Ne ‘ 
cheerfully taking over its pupils. | oo aor R 
Barnard made Entre Nous a social and | ® X an \ by 
ultural center for the whole neighbor- . “Ne , an 5 
hood. Preachers came every Sunday and @ 3. You tock in @ i 
Christian Endeavor met once a week. Style 1128/54C = contents, hove ] 
. 


firm writing sur- e; 
Summe! ; 


there were ice-cream Cratted in luxurious brown Rhinobi Seal 


’ face 
< . re ; * ® 7 
socials and musicals; in the Winter, | with 14 Karat gold corners. Has memo on 
oyster suppers, Halloween and Thanks- . pad, spaces for currency, letters and ei 
. 4 


giving parties, plays. “That was in the cards. $15 plus tax. See it at good dealers. WEST BEND, WISCONSIN 


e 2 : 
days before radios or cars to get you to Whe Wy, ’ 4 Za . om 2 ‘ A 7 f 
® 
o _ om 2 . . ae on * . . . . - J > o a . > * . 7 


. 
= 


town,” one elderly farm wife told me, 


“and Entre Nous became the brightest | 


spot in our lives. It taught us farm liv- | ———— ala Ree 4 
. a 
ing could be fun.” y 
el 

4 

ROM ALL over America, educators ! 


came to visit Barnard’s school and study 
spurred the 
drive to establish consolidated schools. 


his methods His work 


Four years after Entre Nous had been 
built Kansas passed the first law creat- 
ing such schools. A few years later—in 
1912—Barnard’s income gave out and 


Entre Nous had to close. But Entre Nous 








had served its purpose; the consolidated 
school had come at last. Now 49 and 
worn by nearly 30 years of teaching, N the Mexican border, along the Rio Grande, lies Magic } 
Barnard became librarian at LaCrosse Valley—a fabulous, sun-soaked land that grows grapefruit | 
. ‘ “a 4 and oranges of wnusual colors, regal size, incomparable 
High School. flavor. Left on the tree until golden ripe, fat with vitamin- 
An even quarter century later, public filled juice, this luscious fruit has a taste thrill enjoyed by few 
RR Rey = 3 : “outsiders’’. A small quantity of rare Magic Valley fruit is avail- 
recognition of his lifelong work came at able this Christmas for 
last. Schools all over the county closed mss, + gpd a MAGIC VALLEY DELUXE XMAS GIFT BOX 
ai % : i unique grapefruit as 
for the day. The local band played. Ruby Reds, Foster | Magnificent oranges and grapefruit, hand-picked 
There was a parade. And speeches. And Pinks, oranges like | when fully ripe, cushion-packed to 
Magic Temples, Lue 4 


before a handsome new stone library 
Barnard bowed shyly as his friends— 
hundreds of them ex-pupils—cheered. 


Gim Gongs and many 
other epicurean varie- 


don? *(Vorieties in each pockage depend on 


ripening season.) 


guard their extra juiciness (about 30 10 
Ibs.), express prepaid... 2. + 2 eee 
— 











Over the doorway was set an engraved PEAK OF THE SEASON CLUB 


stone. It read simply: “Barnard Library. 





1937.” 

Recently I visited Barnard. At 83 he 
serves as both school and city librarian. 
1 found him as energetic as ever, and 
bursting with new plans. A small figure 
in felt boots—but still proudly erect— 


. alee ee : ‘ er Christmas Send nomes, addresses. We enclose engraved 
his w hite-be arded face, haw klike nose, Shopping gift certificate with your nome. Order im- } 
and high brow make him look like a Made mediately for Xmes delivery. Ne (.0.0.s. 
cross between Walt Whitman and ee ee ee oe ROUTE 6 DONNA, TEXAS | 
George Bernard Shaw. As a librarian, oasy an 0 exorret oon ‘ 

' 
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Give extra-special friends and customers the excite- 
ment and pleasure of Magic Valley oranges and 
grapefruit throughout the ripening season—each 
variety expressed at its fully-matured best. 3-box 
Membership (approx. Nov. 15, Dec. 15, Jam. 15) 
$12.00. 5-box Membership (approx. Nov. 15, Dec. 
15, Jan. 15, Feb. 15, March 15) $19.95. 7-box 
Membership (approx. Dec. 1, Dec. 15, Jan. 1, Jan. 
15, Feb. 1, Feb. 15, March 1) $27.95. 
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WHITE 
HARNESS 





hos Ss tr to A enn nn 
A Chrisimas Gift Suggestion 


PECANS 


i 
FRESHNESS ASSURED 


Freshness and quality make a dif- 





ference. Each box comes direct 
from Alabama’s Pecan orchards, 
and is, 


UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 


2/2 Ib. box, $3.50 
1% Ib. box, $1.85 


We also have choice Pecans in 
Shells. . . . Write for prices. 
Send us your gift list; include card 
if desired. We wiil do the rest. 
Enclose check or money order pay- 

able to: 


SCHERMER PECAN CO. 
P. O. Box 264—Dept. R. 
FAIRHOPE, ALABAMA 


eae prepaid anywhere in 
United States—No C 











Custom-made for your 
PROUD POOCH 


FIT GUARANTEED 
OR EVERY BREED 


va) 





DRESS HIM UP FOR CHRISTMAS 
Your pet's nose will be pointed permanently 
skyward im this radiant WHITE genuine 
jeather harness (also black, tan and brown). 
let's name on plate. Ruby red jeweled 
light-reflectors, nickel nail heads. Custom- 
made West Point Model. Visible at night 
... fit any breed. Finest workmanship. 
Order Col . $3.50 plus postage. (Or send 
$3.50, we pay postage.) 5-ft. WHITE leash 
or brown or black, $1.50. 10-ft. leash, $3.00. 
IMPORTANT—Take BODY girth at fore- 
jeg with string. Send string and pet's name. 


MILITARY COLLARS 
White, black or brown genuine 
Brilliant red, 
jewels and nickel 
Pet's name on plate 

2.50. Send ‘neck 
8 name, 


CURTIS CREATIONS, Dept. D 
Genesee-Hopper Bidg., Utica, N.Y. 

































tor seddlery? Wee tor 


FREE Catalog that has 
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American “tack.” 


I ship saddiery on ap- 
. Write ta Wiesenfeld 
Devt. 44-H, 112 W. North 
A Bal 1, Maryland. 


PORTRAIT PAINTING 
LEARN és ome 


@ Previous art training or talent 
NOT necessary. This new Stuart 
System teaches you, in 11 simple, 
easy-to-follow lessons, to make 
ezact charcoal and oi] likenesses, 
Guidance for your every step. 
STUSi.. Send for free book today. 


ag | Monument Circle, Room4911, Indianapolis 9, ind. 
lease send me free book and outline of lessons. 
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Barnard has proved as expert as he was 
as a teacher. Every Thursday afternoon, 
eager boys and girls up to 10 years of 
age crowd around a locked bookcase in 
which gleam 15 to 20 new books—fairy 
Huckleberry Finn, a child’s story 
Boone. Every time a child 
library book during the 
with his name on it is 
dropped in a bowl. On Thursday there 
drawing and the lucky winner 
chooses his or her favorite volume from 


tales, 
of Daniel 
takes out a 
week, a card 


is a 


the bookcase of prizes. A sort of juvenile 
bank night—in a library! The books, as 
usual, are paid for out of Barnard’s 
pocket. 

Barnard proudly showed me a collec- 
of books autographed by well- 
known authors. As a service to farm- 
ers, 5,000 pamphlets on agriculture are 
on file, plus 15,000 magazines and 7,000 
books. Characteristically, 5,000 of the 
books are from  Barnard’s 
library, as are most of the magazines. 
They have been formally willed to the 
children of the county on Barnard’s 
death. 

The LaCrosse library and thousands 
of modern, progressive consolidated 
schools which dot the nation stand as 
monuments to a man who was willing 
to make great personal sacrifice so that 
the children of his adopted countryside 
might be better-educated, more intel- 
ligent Americans. Certainly America 
Barnard a debt: for a profound 
lesson in selflessness, pioneer courage, 
and achievement. 


tion 


personal 


owes 


The New Norway 


[Continued from page 35] 


does Norway stand now that it is mid- 
morning? Our boys are back home—9o0,- 
000 from Sweden, 10,000 from Britain, 
60,000 from the Norwegian merchant 
navy which served the Allies through- 
out the war. Our fishing fleets are busy 
—but crying for more boats and nets 
and floats. Our merchant navy, which 
once totalled 4 million tons, but which 
war reduced to 2 million, is under steam. 
Our paper mills are coming back into 
their own. Near Mésjéen they are be- 
ginning to pour the foundations for a 
large steel smelter. Though Norway has 
iron ore, it has heretofore shipped most 
of it to other countries for smelting. 
Soon perhaps we shall see Norwegian 
farmers using plowshares made of iron 
mined, smelted, and forged in Norway. 

Our stores and small factories are 
open for business, but are plagued, as 
they are around the world, by shortages 
of goods and help. There is food for all 
—but it is insufficient. By American 
standards it would be a meager diet. We 
can, as I have noted, raise but half 
enough wheat in our narrow valleys for 
the bread we must have. Were it not 
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SALOM 
RIZK 


now lecturing in-cities and towns in 
the Middle West and Southwest 
particularly Illinois, Indiana, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Oklahomaand Texas. 
The theme of his talks is “The 
Americanization of an American.” 
B® Don’t miss his book, whose 
message DeWITT WALLACE, edi- 
tor of Reader’s Digest, says is “one 
of the most heart-warming I’ve ever 
received.” 


SYRIAN 
YANKEE 


by Salom Rizk 


author of 
SYRIAN YANKEE 





TO YOUR BOOKSELLER or 4 
y Doubleday Book Shops . 
Dept. RM11, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, $ 
§ New York 20, N. Y. i 
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YOU WEAR 





ONE UNIT 
About 1/3 
Size of 
Old Style 
Hearing 
Aids—Hardly 
larger than 
a deck of 
cards 


More people wear the Beltone Mono-Pac than 
all other one unit hearing aids combined. Learn 
WHY...and get startling new facts on deal- 
ness in fascinating FREE booklet. How deafness 
“creeps up on you”— how it can be overcome 
—and how this remarkable new Beltone Hear- 
ing Aid has helped thousands to hear again. 


- 
FREE 












Beltone Hearing Aid Co, i 
Beltone Building, Dept. R-11 
1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Ml. I 
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A Gift They 
Won't Forget! 


ORANGES, 
GRAPEFRUIT, TANGERINES 


rey TREE-RIPENED IN FLORIDA, direct from 
fo you, washed and polished, but NOT 
ARTIFICIALLY COLORED. A beautiful package 
THIS makes a difference few people outside of 
Florida know about. Try some and you'll say: ‘Wish 
I'd known this before." Packed in our own modern 
packing house. Capacity, 2,000 baskets per day. 


A TRIAL BASKET 
WILL CONVINCE YOU 
YOU WILL WANT MORE 


Bushel, $5.50, 4/5 bushel, $4.40, '/2 bushel, $3.30 
(money order or check), prepaid to YOUR door 
(Prices subject to change. RANGES or MIXED 
(oranges, grapefruit and tangerines). Add |5%, to 
cover additional express charges west of the Missis- 





7 a (Missouri excepted) and Minn., Upper 
Mich. an 

Ww. “ROSS WALTON 
Clermont Florida 














(Fi RST year — saved $600 in >. 
ping room,” say users of Marsh Stencil Ma 
chines, Brushes, Inks! Three sizes to meet 
Gov't Spec., 1", 3/4", 1/2". For sample sten- 
cil, shippers’ handbook and 
rices, pin this to business 
oan with your name. 


MARSH STENCIL MACHINE C8. 
69 Marsh Building 


hee Ii, U.S.A. 











ARNTZEN, INC. 


Undertaker & Ambulances 
—also the ARNTZEN-WAY 
Emergency Stretcher— 


ANNOUNCES 


the opening of his business 
at a new address— 


1255 North Clark St. 
Chicago 10, lilinois 
Same phone—Superior 0056 


0) PULL HAIR 
DON T izom vos 


“role KLIPETTE ‘Sissons 


oO vs rar OF 

You can cause serious infection by 
pulling hair from nose. Ordinary 
scissors are also dangerous and im- 
practical. There is no better way to 
remove hair from nose and ears than 
with KLIPETTE. Smooth, gentle, safe 
—  _and efficient. Rounded points 
cannot cut or prick the skin, 
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> $O SIMPLE! $1. Made from fine Surgical 
~ Just turn the Steel, Chromium plated— 
end. Surplus also in 24 Kt. Gold Plate in 
hair clipped smort leather case ot $3.50 
ofigently, safely. (plus 70¢ Federal Tex) 
Guaranteed to  satisty Makes a perfect gift for any 
or money back special occasion. 





HOLLIS CO. 11 Commerce St. Newark 2, N.J. Dept. 219 
Enclosed is $$... for........KLIPETTE(S) at $1 (no tox);... 
in gold plate at $3.50 (plus 70c Federal Tax). If notentirely 
satisfied, | may return the above for refund within 10 doys. 


Nome... — 











own skins more highly than the life of 
the nation be pardoned? 

The new Norway looks west more 
than south and that, J think, is a signifi- 
cant result of the war—a turning point 
in Norwegian history. Before World 
War I we were spiritually and scientifi- 
cally connected with the countries to our 
south, especially Germany. That war 
made us turn our heads somewhat to 
the west, but in small degree did it af- 
fect our economy or our thinking. Now 
we know both the South and the West 
find that the spiritual 
which gave us the strength to endure is 
the same force which led the peoples 
of the West to give their lives in a strug- 
gle for inestimable values. We have felt 


and we force 


a community of ideals and interests with 
the West in the time of common danger 
and throughout our nation this has 
turned our eyes and hearts Westward. 

I do not know what was in the minds 
of all Norwegians on that glorious V-E 
Day a year and a half ago, but I can 
tell you one thing that was in the minds 
of 750 of them: “Now we can start our 
Rotary Clubs once more.” 

Perhaps you know something of the 
history of Rotary in Norway. The first 
Club was established in the*capital city 


of Oslo in 1922. Then two years later 
came two more: in Bergen and Sta- 
vanger. By 1939, 19 Clubs were bringing 


the good fellowship and high purposes 
of Rotary to some 750 Norwegian busi- 
ness and professional men, and the Dis- 
trict had given Rotary International a 
Second Vice-President in the person of 
my fellow townsman the late Nils H. 
Parmann. Rotary was a going institu- 
tion in Norway. 


Tuen came the invasion. Shortly the 
occupying authorities forced the disso- 
lution of our Clubs, and Rotary Inter- 
national cancelled our charters. Did we 
dissolve? Ostensibly, yes. Actually, no. 
Many Clubs had huts or chalets out in 
the mountains where members used to 
meet and chat and play cards. These 
were now sold to quickly organized 
sporting clubs which had nothing to do 
with Rotary—but which were made up, 
by a strange circumstance, chiefly of Ro- 
tarians. Rotarians throughout Norway 
went on meeting, cheering each other 
up, and working for the common cause, 
even if Rotary per se did not. 

It may be news to you to know that 
months before the war ended the last 
District Governor of Norway, Bjarne 
Didriksen, of Sarpsborg, set up a Re- 
construction Committee. Through the 
excellent planning of that group every 
former Club in the nation was able to 
resume functioning within a day or two 
of victory! 

It was not only for the joy of meet- 
ing together under the Rotary banner 
that we were anxious to reorganize 
quickly. Rotary in Norway had work to 


~ | do—at once, One day soon, we knew, all 








FLOORS...pleasant to see 


...to walk on...and to own 


EEP-TONED, richly marbleized Moultile 

floors lend distinction to business and 
professional offices. Laid tile by tile, Moultile 
permits the use of original designs without 
costly special fabrication. Buoyantly com 
fortable underfoot, quiet and non-slippery 
Moultile laughs off hard wear... and costs 
surprisingly little. Write for samples to 
THOS. MOULDING FLOOR MFG. CO., 165 W 
Wacker Drive, Dept. RO-11, Chicago 1, I!) 
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Flexible-Reinforced 
MASTER ASPHALT TILE 











Photo-Copyer 
$55 
Cooiss ue 30 | Also continuous cabinet 


x2 models for prints of any 
length, up to 42° wide. 


“PHOTOCOPYING- 


right in our OWN office—saves us 
Time, Money and Labor!" report executives 


Hundreds of business leaders find APECO 
Photocopying a valuable asset to their business 
You, too, can save time, money and labor with 
this "quick, easy method of “copying anything!"’ 


Make permanent, error-proof copies at 1-a- 
minute speed . .. right in your OWN office ... at 
amazingly low cost! Get as —e copies as you 
need of anything written, ty rinted, drawn 
or photograph . even Oe th sides! No 
film, no camera, no focusing, no darkroom, no 
technical knowledge needed . . . any boy or girl 
can operate APECO! Write for full facts, NOW! 


7% BECO PHOTOEXACT 
Copses inything ! 















SEND FOR YOUR FREE BOOK 
, fully-illustrated book 
pp ta pth ne the “what” and “how” 


Xouse without obliga- 
tion. Write, ie TODAY 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 No. Clark St., Dept FC116, Chicago 14, Tl. 
Representatives in ipal cities throughout the world 
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boys and prisoners and exiles in far 

. mtries would be swarming home. 
would be returning to a land dis- 
vanized, confused, poverty-wracked, 
Perhaps Rotary could help 
could totarians greeted the 
.ople, helped them find homes, 
food, clothes, and money. It took 
ireds of them to the Rotary huts 





1 I have mentioned and provided 
facilities for convalescence in the 
sling sun of Norway’s mountains. So 
lv did the Government esteem what 
-otary had begun that it took the work 
1f, and, if I understand Rotary 

t. that is. the way it works. Ro- 
when initiation is what is 

i. It passes the responsibility to 

- hands when circumstances recom- 


Ww: DO not sing very often at Rotary 
1s in my country—though I am 


ng more and more of it this year— 
a typical Rotary meeting 





way is much like a typical Rotary 

Club meeting in England or America or, 

I suppose, Argentina. Perhaps we mix 

nembers better. In all our Clubs 

ave a system which places each 

it a different luncheon table each 

; It is an autocratic means to a 
ocratic end. 

ry has the high regard of every- 

who knows of it—and 

everyone in the 20 towns having 

ys and in church and State positions 

yuthor loes know of it. Our young 

Crown Prince Olaf is acquainted with 

rk of Rotary both at home and 


id. Crown Prince Olaf—I shall never 

get ho when he returned to us 
long years in England, the chief of 

he obtain a closed limou- 

» for his tour of Oslo streets. Germans 
ind Quislings, many of them armed, 
it large. With fine disdain for 


he said that if the people 


dd to see him, they would get the 

ance. H de on the back seat of an 
) Cal 

Rotar future in Norway is tied 

to the future of Norway itself, 

foresee 50 Clubs for our Kingdom 

re year. That would signify 

it I am hopeful for my country’s 


ture. I am, indeed. 
Once we have emerged from this after- 
ith, this temporary paralysis that 
to be a concomitant of all wars, 
vay will, as they say in America, 
be on its way. We are, I feel, already on 








Answers to Klub Quiz, Page 60 


1. Long-range lens. 2. 140,000. 3. 

79. 4, Serves society. 5. A partially 
paralyzed person. 6.70. 7. Radio 
“hams.” 8. Two-way street. 9. Shang- 
hai. 10. Chinese typewriter. 
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America’s finest, most econom- | 
ical memorial. Cincinnati Metal- 
crafts new, exclusive concept in 
honor rolls, in rich, imperishable 
bronze. Door-panel design dis- 

sg . € ; @ Do/More chairs are the 
plays hundreds of names richly | choice of thousands of 
photo-engraved on hinged busy executives — for 
bronze sheets which swing out | Comfortable sitting, and 


; : postural aid to physical 
like the leaves of a book. New | fitness, mental alertness. 


t < , t ti 

sheets can ce added as needed Patent app ied | DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY,INC. Send for FREE booklet, 
for. Write today for details, also catalogue of Dept. 1125 Elkhart, indiana. “PHYSICAL FITNESS” 
Cincinnati Metalcrafts designs for all purposes. 


} 
Write, CINCINNATI METALCRAFTS, ms preys 1e)°4- for 


Dept. R © 34th & Robertson * Cincinnati 9, Ohio 
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MR. PROGRAM CHAIRMAN... 


here is a NEW Club program idea! 
“Sweating out’ your next program? Tired of banal speakers and second-rate 
entertainment? You needn’t be! Lewellen's Club Productions now makes it 
possible for your club to enjoy tops in entertainment. Our first release, “The 
Atomic Bomb’’, stars Mr. Neil Hamilton and Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg. 

The complete price is just $12.50 for clubs up to fifty members, a few cents 
more for larger clubs. This is the same program endorsed by Leading 
Educators. For full information write to: g 





+ 
5 
ANEW PROGRAM EVERY MONTH! 
Ready now: ‘The Peacetime Uses of CLUB PRODUCTIONS 


Atomic Energy”, again starring Hamilton 8 So. Michigan Ave. 
and Seaborg. This a “‘natural’’ follow-up Chicage 3, tt. 
program to ‘The Atomic Bomb”. a 


WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS NOW! 
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WORLD'S 
FINEST 
NATURAL 
CHEESE 







“NOT SOLD 
ah GOURMET 
ASSORTMENT 
special selection of full CHEDDAR, Summer- 
Cures SWISS, Shelf-Cured BpAM. BRICK, PORT SALUT 
SS SSE eae . 


. taresi Inciuges Swiss, Port Salut, ’ 
jarus, @ rt, Ibs. net. 
Pack $5.50 


Oo. 

BULK Core NATURAL CHEESE 

AGED CHEDDAR—Tender! aged fer, for more than a ar to 

bring out the incomparable or—4 Ibs, S a5 
rr es | bed 


Pack Wo. 
CURED SWISS—Cured in’ our own 


collare As ‘only known 
‘he. “America’s Little Switzerland’ a4 = . $4. 10 
SHELFCURED Br ty » Sipe ala .60 





So include sh ipping | 
Send Your y hem Gift Lists Now. 
Write for toe jon of Special Gift Assortments. 


The SWISS COLONY 
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New Lifetime Business 


@ FOUR ‘15 SALES DAILY, 
PAY ‘270 WEEKLY 


Here are some exceptional profits 
that have been reported by our men: 
—Ferrell, Georgia, made over 1,000 
sales net him $5 to $60 profit 
each sale. H. Robison, Penna., 
reported a 047. 58 net 
in 2 weeks. I. J. Keuper, 
Delaware, made $1,000 in a 
month. Big profits for high 

ade men installing new 
Bruns specialty on free 














trial. Heavy cash savings made for thousands of 
U. 8. firms. $4,707 savings in 3 months for one 
Kansas firm on $88.60 investment. Leading auto- 
motive concern reported $12,000 return on $187.50 
investment. Nationally known companies among our 
customers. Smallest business or office buys. Cus- 
tomer guaranteed cash saving 10 times price paid. 
We furnish you portfolio of reference letters from fore- 
most concerns. Closes the deal. Exclusive agency 
arrangements available now. Try this business with- 
out risking a dollar of your own money. Write today 
for full information 


F.E. ARMSTRONG, Dept. 4202-M MOBILE, ALA. 


Address all Pacific Coast mail to P. O. Box 268, 
Dept. 4292-m: Monrovia, Calif, 








Maple Sugar Dainties 
Pure Vt. maple sugar fresh from Green Mt. 
“sugar bushes" to delight your taste, vary 


fr menu, extend your sugar ration. Delicious 
sO Many ways. hard to get. 
| Pree eee $4.45 
3 Ibs. Soft Maple et eee $4.45 
5 Ibs. Soft Maple Sugar (not shown) . .$7.35 


2 Ibs. Hard Maple Sugar (not shown) .$3.35 


All can be melted into pure Maple Syrup by 
heating in double boiler with water to suit. 


Postpaid in 48 states on receipt 














check or money order. No C.O.D.'s 
Box 147 Dept. 712 Dedham, Mass. 
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“CQ. CQ. CQ. This is W9HH 
all DX fans to QSO. CQ.” 

In case you don’t understand this 
(THE Groom doesn’t pretend to), it is sup- 
posed to say in English:“Towhom it may 
concern—this is THE HOBBYHORSE GROOM 
in Chicago calling all long-distance radio 
amateurs to gab a bit—Hello!” 


G calling 


Bareur radio telephony has long 
been the hobby of many Rotarians, but 
this story about’ several Rotarian 
“hams,” which is what the hobbyists 
are called, begins back in 1939. In that 
year ‘THOMAS M. Hunt- 
ER (W4EBM), a Fay- 
etteville, North Caro- 
lina Rotarian, had an 
over - the - ether talk 
with Rotarian T. J. 
FITZSIMMONS (WSUUV), 
of Carlsbad, New Mex- 
ico. They arranged 
for an exchange of 
Rotary programs via 
short wave. Then 
there were other such “intercity” ses- 
sions over the 10-meter band with par- 
ticipants from various corners of the 
United States mainland and from far- 
away Hawaii. 

The war silenced the radio fans, but 
now the “hams” are sizzling again, and 
RoTaRIAN HUNTER reports that he, for 
one, is riding his hobby as hard as ever. 
“It is no nightmare,” he declares, ‘al- 
though I ride it through wind and night 
—and sometimes even when I can get 
an hour off in the sunshine of our South- 
ern Summer days.” 

Explaining his hobby, he says that 
opportunity threw him into the whole- 
sale electrical and radio business, so his 
vocation has become his avocation. He 
was born with only half of one percent 
normal vision, so many hobbies which 
he might have otherwise followed have 
been closed to him. 

“Now I can find 100 percent relaxa- 
tion and recreation in my radio den,” 
he says. “I flick a little switch and the 
voice of a friend of mine, postmaster in 
Johannesburg, Union of South Africa, 
comes pulsing in. Or a doctor in Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, tells me of life in that Ter- 
ritory. 

“Thus during the past years I have 
gathered from the four corners of the 
globe friends I shall probably never see, 
but who call me ‘Tom’ and make me 
glad that they are willing to listen. I 
love my hobby because its riders have 
taught me that in their personality is a 
glad gift of service to mankind.” 

While all amateurs are not yet back 
home from the war, they are keeping 
in practice with their keys and micro- 
phones. “Just this morning,” RoTaRIAN 
HUNTER asserts, “I handled a message 
from Okinawa, telling a mother in Kan- 


Hunter 















napolis that her son is sailing today fo: 
San Francisco, and will wire her fr 
there.” 

ROTARIAN HUNTER went on to explai 
that every few days there are flashes 
along the hertzian waves—messages o/{ 
lonesome folks “out there” for peop| 
who are thinking about them bac} 
home. 

“We ‘hams’ call that ‘traffic,’ he say 
“And we handle the messages from t} 
end to that with a great deal of glee.’ 

Hossyist HUNTER points out that ther 
are five subjects which amateurs usu 
ally discuss under the heading of “chevy 
ing the fat.” This is more serious than 
“chewing the rag”—which is just gab 
bing. The five subjects are the ris 
(transmitter), the receiver, the shack 
the antenna, and—the operator. The 
“hams” exchange cards (they call then 
QSL’s) which frequently show more 
than a flash of originality. 

Hossyist HuNTER’s card, for example, 
features his call letters—EBM—as ek 
phants, bears, and monkeys; a cleverly 
cartooned trash-can receiver and shack; 
and his (the “ham’s”’) face. 

* * * 

Dr. JOHN O. STEWART, a Member—he’s 
Vice-President—of the Rotary Club of 
Carmichaels, Pennsylvania, is anothe) 
ardent radio enthusiast of amateur rank 
He believes that some phases of radi 
can be correlated with Rotary, prima 
rily of course, because it provides an eco 
nomical means of communication which 
draws no international borders. 

“We could greatly further the Four Ob 
jects of Rotary if the Rotarian radio ama 
teurs of the various countries could form 
a ‘Rotary Amateur Club,’” he points out 

Reversing the Four Objects of Rotary 
for emphasis, RoTaRIAN STEWART tells 
how such a radio club would help each 
of them. 

“As to International Service,” he says, 
“I am sure if such an idea were deve! 
oped far enough, the exchange of ideas 
between the men of the various nations 
would help toward amicable relations 
with them.” 

He points out how it would help de 
velop Community Service, not only on 
a local scale, but nationally. “We 
amateurs could talk among ourselves 
and discuss our problems, and exchang: 
ideas on Community Service projects 
which our various Rotary Clubs are pro 
moting,” he says. 

“It would develop the Second Object 
—Vocational Service—because our vo- 
cations would be as varied as those with 
in the local Rotary Club. And yet we 
would meet those within our own voca 
tion because of the large section of ter- 
ritory involved,” he declares. 

“And,” he adds, “it is a perfect setup 
for the First Object—Club Service. 
There could be no better opportunity to 
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party hookup when he discovered that 
four of the “hams” were Rotarians. | 





What’s Your Hobby? 


Chances are that other people would like 
to share it with you—or vice versa. If you'd 
like your name to appear in this column, 
drop THe HossyuHorse Groom a line, and 
one of these months it will appear. How 
ever, you should be a Rotarian or a mem 
ber of a Rotarian’s family, and you are 
asked to acknowledge any correspondence 
which the listing brings your way 

Pen Pals: Constance Taylor (desires pen 
pals in the U.S.A.), 25 Cambridge St., South 
Shields, England 

Pen Pals: Barbara Logan (16-year-old 
daughter of Rotarian—wishes to correspond 
with young people in South America: inter- 
ested in horseback riding, hiking, surfina, 
tennis), “‘Macarthur House,” Parramatta, 
Australia 

Pen Pats: Gayle Foster (13-year-old 

. " daughter of Rotarian—wishes to correspond 
THIS IS Dr. Clift ©. Armstrong. 4 Rotar with young people aged 13-17), 400 Miles St., 
ian radio fan in Moscow, Idaho. This photo Hereford, Tex. U.S.A 
and the “horse and buggy” poem (below) Anecdotes: George Lay (collects humor- 


are on the QSL card he sends out to “hams.” ous stories; preferably original), 19 Boys St., 
. Swan Hill, Australia 











develop acquaintance than through such Pen Pals; Stamps: John Pilling (/1-year- ¥ 
e lations” old son of Rotarian—wishes correspondence sj 

a medium of communication with others of same age: interested in §: 
Hopsyist STEWART (known as W3MUF stamps), 12 Lake St., Chateaugay, N. Y., 9 

ss : U.S.A. 

t “hams ‘eports that he was in " , 
» radio “hams ) rej ys Caladiums: M. O. Kent (collects and Mi 

attendance at what he calls a recent grows fancy-leaved caladiums; wishes corre- A 
“pater ‘onvention” which probablv spondence with others similarly interested hy 
Rotary Convention a I as in other countries), Box 721, Okeechobee, 4 

broke all “smallness” records, and at Fla.. U.S.A 4 
which the main topic was his proposed Stamps: F. C. Hurry Riches (collects | 
> - ateur Clul Other ‘esent stamps; will’exchange with other philatel- b 
Rotary Amateur ub. ners presel : ists in British Empire, U.S.A., Costa Rica, Bi 
were J. LAURENCE DOREEN (VE3SZ), of Ecuador, Bolivia, Uruguay, Cuba), Edison { 


: . 908, Monte Caseros, Argentina. 
Bowmanville, Ontario, Canada, and - iage cag oho arene ; 
oe Paes ts ‘ 7 Pen Pals: Agnes Cudmore (13-year-old 
Howarp J. MILLER (W3UWN), of Lock daughter of Rotarian—desires correspond- 
ave -ennsvivania. ence with young people aged 13-15 inter- 
Haven, Pe ” isylvar f ested in sports, music, and collecting “movie *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Pats. Applied For 
“HAM STEWART, whose vocation is star” photographs), Box 250, The Pas, Man., 


dentistry, would like to contact all Ro- Canada. ..-the perfect PERSONAL FILE 


“Swing” Music: Sylvia Horsnell (17-year- 





tarian radio amateurs who would be in- old daughter of Rotarian—interested in 
terested in such a club. learning their “swing” music; wishes to correspond with R .. asian Sit 
| ficat Rotarv history bs i all other young people similarly interested), Rock-a-File, the first basic filing 
Classincations, otary history, ant ni Hillcrest, Tomswood Road, Chigwell, Eng- improvement in 53 years, means 
pertinent facts about their rigs, etc. His land adie Gites’ me sate evenhent 
address is Route 1, Box 3, Carmichaels, Stamps: H. H. Lichtwardt (collects o sier, ster, BO Cc Mave ase 
stamps; will exchange commemoratives and filing. Its exclusive side-filing 
Pennsylvania better Brazilian-mint or used or those of "ac 
* * * other South American countries [used] for principle features compartments 
" , others except U.S.A.—airmails preferred), ; et L?? ° a ’ 
FLoyp J. KINNAMAN, a member of the YMCA. Gaina Postal 254. Rio de Janeiro’ that “‘rock’’ open sideways at 
~ 7 . . 
Rotary Club of Fostoria, Ohio, is another _—_ Brazil. finger touch. Entire contents in- 
Oe ; =“, Pen Pals: Donald Oldroyd (15-year-old oan : ‘ , 
radio “ham” who would like to get in gon of Rotarian—wishes to correspond with stantly accessible and compart- 
touch with Rotarians having that hobby. boys aged 1626 “ — g) c, oor, ao ments can remain open. Same 
a Pree Ren rootrr — iad navia, Switzerland, anc ew Zealand), ay- . ° 
His call letters are W8CVZ. He reports cide. Bury Old Road, Heywood, England. capacity in less than two-thirds 
that one night he was talking on a six- —TuHE HossyHorse Groom the floor space 





Rock-a-File Personal File is 
avoilable in walnut or satin- 
gray finish. Rock-a-File 
General Office Files ore 
available in legal and letter 
size standard models. Send 
coupon for complete details 


and name of nearest dealer, 





Rock-a-File Saves Space . Saves Time 
Saves Effort . Saves Costs 










From the Land of Snow-Capped Mourtans Rock well-Barnes Company 

Where the righty pine makes fragrant each breeze, 25 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1 
Where the Snake flows ever northward ? 

Seside stee/-biue lakes,green fields, myriads of trees 


7 a elo 





From the shack of Idaho's Horse and Buggy Doctor | Rockwell-Barnes Company, Department 25 | 
f30nd you 73'3,38's,and ry Shack's Keys / | 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illincis 
‘ Please send me more information about 
the Wast-Wind that sighs through the forest | | 
ia Trails both janes and fake | Rock-a-File Personal  RYTETTE , Rock-a- | 
é May the Sun-God who watches the Skhy-Ways | File General Office File ....... , and | 
> Brigg wou bounteous fife anid Happiness rare. | name of nearest Rock-a-File dealer. | 
{% May the God of the Air-Waves s‘rile berngrly, eme 
Wher, for DX, - beam splits the alr. ; pac ote ie yon op tr ome | 
, Wsccccccccccccecesescececcs eoeees | 
1 ; : a co, co, CO, CO, CO, COQ / / | Street. Terre er eee eee ee ee eeeeee | 
i “~™ {t'3 too early for v + Siew cot Sat a De st. cect ane | 


W7/IHR /s calling; "Doc"is the Aarne. 
| ates 
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Sweet, Juicy 


} CITRUS FRUIT 
IN ITS NATURAL COLOR 

FROM MY GROVES, DIRECT BY EXPRESS 
More Vitomin—More Juice—Rich Flovor 


A CHOICE GIFT—IDEAL FOR THE HOME 
Delivery in good condition guaranteed 
Normal s ing season: Nov. 15 to May 15. 





1 do not ship until fruit is actually ripened 
on the trees. 

Bushel Ye Bushel 

ALL ORANGES ......$5.85 $3.85 

GRAPE FRUIT ......$5.35 $3.35 

EE. dresses ir, $3.50 

SPECIAL GIFT ......$6.25 $4.00 


Choice assortment fruit. Each piece wrapped 
separately. y pack. Greeting card. 
DELUXE PACK ...... $8.25 $5.85 
Box citrus Candy. Jar Marmalade. Jar jelly. 
Kumquats. Choice assortment fruit to ‘ancy 
pack. Greeting card. 

FRUIT CLUB. Choice of Pack. 11 Baskets 
(one every 2 weeks), for price of 10 baskets. 


Prices include prepaid express to: Minn.. No. & 
So. Neb.. Kans., Mo., Okla... Ark., La., 
Texas and to aii places East of Miss. River. For 
deliveries to Western States, add 20% to prices 
quoted above. 


ORDER TODAY 
WITH CONFIDENCE 
Check or money order—No C.0.D.'s—No stamps 


COL. SAM HOWARD 


LAKE HAMILTON FLORIDA 











FRESH DATES 


From the heart of the desert near Palm 
Springs, California, where the finest dates are 









grown. 
FANCY DATES: 
eG eee $1.70 
2 Ib., Redwood box eos Qeae 
Eh Sie BOE we pevcsieserornecccesesevesess 2.50 
4 Ib., Carton 3.45 
Extra Choice: 
D Tiy Wt GOO oon cas on veers cenrsseesée ns 1.85 


Deduct 1l0c per item when more than 2 items are 
shipped to one person. Express charges prepaid 


NASH'S DESERT RANCH 


Paim Springs, Calif. Box Noe. 832 

















FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


Ladies’ Nights, Conventions, 
"icnics. etc. MN evenings of are ng 
laughter ~-packed originality. Everything 
furnished. Success absolutely qguaran- 
teed. Shipped anywhere; very low cost, 
nds of Clubs say ‘‘Smash — best 
ever.’ Write for Book Prograrr 


The Party Guiid, 1413 Bryn Mawr, Chicago oy on. 











PEECHES. «01. cv. 
Ss yeot. Conhden tial, “Speeches 


For Ever lection. *2.00, Public Speaking Manus! 
I Sthoars Hanelvoss“w ~~ Instant Parliamentary Guide. $2.00, 


Tyan request, 
jokes and Humorous Talks” mailed monthiy 
er’ 








dae orders flied, Write for mRARY 
mayvogens. REFERENCE LIBRAR 








1468 W, Sth S$ Cleveland 33, Ohie! 
. * 








EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Sy Seonse Balls Lapel Buttons + Lunch- 
& Banners « Road Signs 
Speaker ~ de Record Systems « Em- 


ae SS 
‘lor Ro talo 
(Please Address 6 iit) 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
325 W. Madison St., Chicago, lil. 


CLUB GONGS 
ARE BACK AGAIN 
LOS alae SP 


pecsee 2 
and Cover. 
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$18.00 


ee Seer eeeeeeeree 7.80 









My Favorite Story 


Two dollars will be paid to Ro- 
tarians or their wives submitting 
stories used under this heading 
Send entries to Stripped Gears, 
THe RorTarian Magazine, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill 
The following story comes from 
Rotarian J. W. Nesham, of Mid- 
dlesbrough, England. 


inois. 


Thomas became Sec- 
Treasurer, 


When Ivor 
retary, I was elected 
so we often had to speak to each 
other over the phone. Ivor’s girl 
clerk used to take the call and 
pass it on, so when I heard her 
voice say, “Who is Sra aane 
please?” I used to answer, “Lloyd 
George,” or any other name that 
came first. One morning the 
Bishop, who was a member of the 
York Club, happened to be in Mid- 
dlesbrough and thought he would 
attend the Club lunch. So he rang 
up Ivor to ask the time and place. 
The girl asked his name, and he 
replied, “The Bishop of Whitby.” 
The girl turned to Ivor and said, 
“Mr. Nesham wants you, and he 
says he is the Bishop of Whitby 
this time.” 

Ivor took the phone and said, 
“Ha, ha! Ha, ha! You're the Bish- 
op of Whitby, are you? And a 
nice sort of blodming Bishop 
you'll make!” 

The Bishop spluttered and said, 
“I beg your pardon.” Then Ivor 
knew it wasn’t me, to his great 
consternation. He apologized most 
profusely and told the Bishop how 
it had occurred. 














“OLD MFG. Co. 
163 W. Harrison St. Chicago 5, Illinois 


Hidden Rivers 

In each of the following sentences is 
a hidden river: 

1. Your decision will impel Beatrice 
to leave at once. 

2. Is aardvark an African or an Asian 
animal? 

3. Ava always sings alto in the choir. 

4. That ham, esculent as it was, lay 
untouched on her plate. 

5. You can buy arrows at the corner 
novelty shop. 

6. Jane and Mary do not 
wear dresses that are alike. 


This puzzle was contributed by 
Baehr, of Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 


want to 


Melba 


Hunters of History 
How well do you Know your hunters? 
These questions will give you a good 
idea: 
1. Who was the world’s first mighty 
hunter? 






2. What frontiersman was called 
“Death-wind” by the Indians? 

3. What Biblical hunter was cheated 
out of his birthright by means of a mess 
of pottage? 

4. Who was the “Long Rifle,” first 
American hero of a series of adventur: 
stories? 

5. Who was the Greek goddess of the 
hunt? 


6. What pioneer was called “Lon; 
Knife”? 

7. Who is the “Wild Huntsman’? 

8. What heavenly constellation is 


named for an ancient hunter? 

9. What philosopher with a lantern 
went hunting for an honest man? 

10. What colonial hero hunter met his 
death in the Alamo? 


This puzzle was contributed bv Stewart 
Schenley, of Monaca, Pennsylvania. 


The answers to these puzzles will be 
found on the following page. 


At the Zoo 

O, back and forth and back again 
Within your cage you roam; 

Poor beast, I know some married men 
Who do the same at home. 

Like you they eat their meals and grow! 
And bravely wear their scars. 

No longer are they free to prowl 
Between the grills and bars. 

—JOHN VAN BRAKLE 





A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of 
him that hears it, never in the tongue 
of him that makes it.—Shakespeare. 


Easily Done 

“Where were you born, sir?” inquired 
the lawyer 

“In England.” 

“And how many 
crossed the Atlantic?” 

“Four times.” 

The opposing lawyer jumped up and 
addressed the judge. “Your honor, | 
impeach the veracity of the witness. It 
would be impossible for him, being born 
in England, to cross the Atlantic four 
times and yet be on this side now.” 

“How do you explain this?” the judge 
asked, turning to the witness, 

“Why, easily enough,” was the reply. 
“The last time I came to this country | 
came by way of the Pacific.”—Montreal 
Star. 


times have you 


Speeding the Party Guest 

The rather trying young man had 
stayed late, and was given a lift to the 
station in his host’s car. 

On the way an anxious look came over 
his face. He turned to the chauffeur 
-“I say,” he said, “I do hope I won't 
miss the last train.” 


The driver grimaced. “Have no fear 
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“The boss 


about that, sir,” he replied. 
told me to look for a new job 
brought you back again.”—Tit-Bits. 


if I 


Shaw Discriminates 

Another of the legion of George Ber- 
nard Shaw that he once 
missed his umbrella from the stand at 


stories has it 


his club. Subsequently he posted a no- 
tice in the hall, requesting the nobleman 
who had removed his umbrella to re- 
place it. 

“Why do you say ‘nobleman’?” asked 
a friend. “Isn’t it rather crude sar- 
casm?”’ 

“Not at all,” answered Shaw. “The 


constitution of this club states that it is 
composed of ‘noblemen and gentlemen.’ 
He couldn't be a gentleman and remove 
could he?’’—Montreal 


my umbrella, 


Star 


Lonesome 
“How would you like to lend a friend 


$5?” 

“I'd be glad to, old fellow, but l 
haven’t a friend in the world.”—The 
Cog, NEW MARKET, VIRGINIA 


One or the Other 

Fellows who drive with one hand are 
usually headed for a church aisle. Some 
will walk down it, others will be car- 
ried.—The Spokesman, KENTVILLE, Nova 


SCOTIA, CANADA, 


Quick As a Flash 
“Did I ever tell you how 
jitsu on a burglar?” 
“ea. 
“Well, I 


I tried ju- 


hold of his leg and 


got 





="TETVTUOED TEDL EEA 


For a long time you have been writing 
last lines to bobtailed limericks provided 
by The Fixer. Now he's issuing this invi- 
tation to you limerickers: Write the first 
four lines of a limerick. If it is used for 
the monthly limerick contest, you will re- 
ceive $5. It's that simple! 

Remember The Fixer's address: The Ro- 
tarian, 35 East Wacker Dr., Chicago |, Ill. 
* * * 

Here's the unfinished limerick for this 
month. Send in your last lines. If you 


submit one of the ten best, you will get 
a check for $2. 


SADD? NOT LADD! 
lf when you are tired, think of Ladd, 
He's one man who never seems sadd, 
For he takes jobs in stride, 
And makes work his pride, 


TTTITTITTTTTTTTTT TTT TTT TTT 


TTT THT TTT 


As rhyme words, why not consider: 


add, bad, clad, glad, mad, pad, shad? 


FEW MISS FREW 


One ordinarily doesn't make much ado 
when one man's help is “lousy” and his 
voice is “frowsy"—but when you com- 
bine them and add another disadvantage, 
you get folks on edge, and they take it 
out in last lines. That's what happened 
to Frank Frew (see The Rotarian for Aug- 
ust). Here are the lines again: 
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Attention, Limerickers! 


twisted it over his shoulder. Then I got 
hold of his arm and twisted it around 
his neck, and before he knew where he 
was I was flat on my back.”—The Cata- 
lina Islander. 


Yes, Please! 

A mother wished to enter her 5-year 
old daughter in a kindergarten, where 
the age requirement was 6 years. To 
the disapproving teacher the mother ex- 
plained: “She can easily pass the 6-year- 
old test.” 

“Say words,” the teacher or- 
dered the child, rather skeptically. 

The little girl surveyed the teacher 
with dignity, and, turning to her moth- 
er, asked, “Purely irrelevant words?” 
—Rotary News, St. CHARLEs, [LLINOIs. 


some 


Shipshape Comment 


Five-year-old William had been taught | 


that Sunday is not a day for play. One 
Sunday morning his mother found him 
sailing his toy boat in the bathtub. 


“William,” she said, “don’t you know | 


it is wicked to sail boats on Sunday?” 
“Don’t get excited, Mother,” replied 
William calmly. “This isn’t a pleasure 
trip. This is a missionary boat going to 
Africa.”—The Guardian, India. 


Answers to Puzzles on Page 70 
HIppDEN Rivers: 1. Elbe. 2. Saar. 3. Vaal. 
4. Thames. 5. r.arrow. 6. Don. 


HUNTERS or History: 1. Nimrod, son of 
Cush (Genesis 10:8). 2. Lewis Wetzel. 3. 
Esau. 4. Nathaniel Bumppo, also called 


Hawkeye, or Deerslayer, by James Fenni- 
more Cooper in his Leatherstocking Tales 
5. Artemis. 6. Daniel Boone. 7. A specter 
who is reputed to haunt the Black Forest 
with a pack of howling dogs on windy 
nights. 8. Urion. 9 David 


Diogenes 10 
Crockett or J..Bowie 


We're thankful we've lost old Frank Frew, 
For years he's kept us in a stew, 

His help? It was lousy! 

His voice? I# was frowsy! 


Following are the ten "best" last lines 
to complete the verse—with their con- 
tributors. 

But few knew poor Frew knew it tew! 
(Mrs. P. S. Muddell, wife of an 
Eastbourne, England, Rotarian.) 
Keep Frew in our crew? No can dol 
(Louis Foley, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Ferrisburg, Vermont.) 
And his wife feels the same as we do. 
(P. S. Wilson, member of the 
Rotary Club of Chester, Illinois.) 
His bank account? One | O U. 
Mrs. Bert E. Young, wife of a 
Bloomington, Indiana, Rotarian.) 
To be Frank—well, | wouldn't! Would you? 
(Leo J. Burke, Harvey, North Dakota.) 
His temper? ‘Twas that of a shrew! 
(Will Mackey, Cincinnati, Ohio.) 


Could it also be said about you? 
(Mrs. Armand R. Hall, wife of a 
Hagerstown, Maryland, Rotarian ) 


Take a tip—friend—how does that affect 


you? 
(R. B. Linzey, Chilliwack, B.C., Canada.) 


But we'll miss the old fellow, wouldn't 
you? 


ACCC LECCE OC 


(Alvin Polet, member of the 
Rotary Club of Fairbanks, Alaska.) 
We don't rue that we drew his adieu. 
Jos. Koffend, Jr.. member of the 
otary Club of Appleton, Wisconsin.) 


PTTL CE 





FAMOUS PIPE OF HISTORY 


“Pipe of Peace” 
Gen'!. Rogers and Pontiac 























FAMOUS PIPE OF TODAY 


| STERLING 

| 

| FAMOUS means ‘‘celebrated, distinguish- 
ed’’ What better words to describe Stern- 
crest Sterling? The finest imported briar 

| ~the workmanship of skilled crafts- 

| men—hard rubber bits—precious metal 
bands for strength and beauty: all 
of these are lavished upon Sterncrest 

| Sterling and its sister pipes, Stern- 
crest 14K and Sterncrest Ultrafine. 
“‘A good pipe is an investment 
in daily pleasure.’’ 

LHS STERNCREST 14K— 
specially selected briar, 14K 
gold band, $7.50. LHS 
Sterncrest Ultra-Fine 

| $10.00. LHS Certified 
Purex $3.50. AT ALL 
GOOD DEALERS. 





‘5 
IMPORTED 
BRIAR 
Model #139 
Plain finish. 
Sterling Silver 
Band. Dozens 
of other hand- 
some models, 
plain and antique. 





in ALUMINUM with 
handy ejector. 


L&H STERN, Inc., 56 Pearl St., Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 


or 
Pleasure”. It's FREE. 
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The To encourage and foster the ideo! of serv- Psy The @s on op 
ice as a basis of worthy enterprise, in 

Four particular to encourage and foster: 
(1) The development of acquaintance as an ond community life. 


Objects opportunity for service. 


(2) High ethical standards in business ond understanding, goodwill, and peace 
of professions, the recognition of the worthi- through a world fellowship of business and 
and the professional men united in the ideal of 
Rotary dignifying by each Rotarian of his occu- service. 


ness of all useful occupotions, 


LAST PAGE 
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IF STRIKES AND 
rumors of strikes keep you awake 
nights, read 100 Heads Are Better 
Than One. In the article a fellow 
Rotarian tells how his company, a 
leader in the food _ industry, 
achieved an internal harmony 
that is pretty close to ideal. The 
credit he says goes to “Multiple 
Management”—a system of de- 
mocracy in business that gives 
every employee a voice in the con- 
duct of the firm. When General 
Robert W. Johnson, of Johnson & 
Johnson fame, got up before an 
American Management Associa- 
tion conference some months ago 
and charged that “management 
stands convicted at the bar of pub- 
lic opinion of crimes in the field of 
human engineering,” he was not 
talking of McCormick & Company, 
of Baltimore, Maryland. 


THE GENERAL 
was talking about employers who 
“have not even been able to im- 
press their own employees with 
the merits of their business”... 
who plunk “for the lowest wages 
and the longest hours”... who 
treat their personnel departments, 
if they have any, like stepchil- 
dren. “Human engineering,” he 
concluded, “is the key to the pres- 
ent-day obfuscation.” Then some- 
one asked this question: 

“In our plant, labor accounts 
for only about 10 percent of total 
cost, as opposed to 80 percent for 
materia!. How do you justify such 
a great emphasis on human rela- 
res 3 t 

“Who,” barked the General, 
“can make a large saving in the 
80 percent factor other than hu- 
man beings?” 


TO SPEAK OF HOUSING — 
an urgent production problem 
considered on page 1l—we know 
a young veteran who, desperate 
for a roof for his wife and two 
children, had 1,000 cards stating 
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to serve society. 
3) The application of the ideal of service 
by every Rotarian to his personal, business, 


(4) The advancement of international 


his needs and qualifications as a 
tenant printed up. These he dis- 
tributed all around his town... 
and after three weeks a woman 
phoned to say she had an apart- 
ment which, her patriotism moti- 
vating her, she would let him 
have. The monthly rental—$130 
—twice what the ex-sailor could 
pay. Months later, however, a 
man phoned to say that he’d been 
carrying our friend’s card around 
for a long time and the appeal had 
weighed heavily on his heart. 





THE TEST of courage 
comes when we are in the mi- 
nority; the test of tolerance 
comes when we are in the ma- 
jority. 

—RaLPH W. SOCKMAN 











Would a nice, freshly decorated, 
sunny garage-apartment at, say, 
$60 a month do? It would—and 
how! 


THAT STORY 
had a happy ending. . . but not 
all of them do. How fares the 
veteran in your town? Better, we 
hope, than in the town General 
Omar N. Bradley alludes to in a 
recent magazine article. “We are 
already beginning to forget what 
our fighting men went through,” 
writes the famous military man 
who now heads the U. S. Veterans’ 
Administration. “One man de- 
scribes the situation in his town: 
‘With the first ten men who came 
back it was, “Hail the conquering 
heroes!” With the next 50 it was, 
“Glad to see you back, fellows.” 
With the next 200 it was, “This 
mob of veterans is getting to be 
a troublesome problem.”’” 


THROUGHOUT BRITAIN 
there remain hangars and bar- 


racks, hospitals and gun pits, Red 
Cross centers and railroad facili- 
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ties—and little cemeteries, too— 
that recall the recent day when 
millions of “G.I.s” swarmed the 
isle. Throughout Britain, but par- 
ticularly in the County of Essex, 
where the concentration of these 
American installations was great, 
there are Britons who believe 
these sites should be marked ere 
time erases them from the earth, 
so that visiting Yanks may some- 
day say, “See, son, here’s where | 
slept—between raids.” A move- 
ment to accomplish this purpose 
is indeed underway, and it has re- 
ceived the enthusiastic endorse- 
ment of men on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Perhaps there are things 
Rotary Clubs can do to assist it. 
Past District Representative R. P. 
Campbell, of that county, believes 
there are. He writes: 

We are now urging Rotary in both 
countries to help in establishing these 
memorials and in sustaining the spirit 
of goodwill that was born in the days 
of the war. We specially urge that the 
Rotary Clubs of America should assist 
this international project by urging 
that the postal address of each in- 
dividual unit should be forwarded to 
us, that we might communicate with 
them from time to time. Any photo- 
graphs that might be thought useful 
for the memorial album would be 
gladly welcomed. Visits about to be 
made or contemplated by any of the 
American forces or _ relations or 
friends, if notified to us, would enable 
us to arrange suitable hospitality in 
the districts about to be visited. | 
append my address in the hope of re- 
ceiving comments and any practical 
help that would assist us in sustaining 
the link of fellowship between our two 
great English-speaking peoples. This 
project is certainly “up  Rotary’s 
street.”—Rev. R. P. CAMPBELL, Weth- 
ersfield Mill, near Braintree, Essex, 
England. 


THEY WERE TALKING 
about human _ relations — these 


several dozen Rotarians from as 
many countries—in a small dis- 
cussion group at Rotary’s recent 
international reunion, and up 
spoke Ishwarlal R. Bhagat, of 
Ahmedabad, India. “In every man 
there are three entities,” observed 
this veteran municipal admini- 
strator, who this year is Governor 
of Rotary’s District 89. “There is 
a God in us; there is a man in us; 
there is a beast in us. Let Rotary’s 
function be to make the God in us 
float to the surface and remain 
there.” 


— qos CATs. 

















Photo: Fritz Henle—Courtesy Ziff-Davis Publishing Co. 


YOUR 


VACATION 


PHOTOS 


May Win 
One of the 


28 Cash Prizes | 


in 


THE 


ROTARIAN’S 


1947 


Photo Contest 


28 PRIZES—S500 IN CASH 


In each of the three “Black-and-White” classes 
HUMAN INTEREST, SCENIC, and ANIMALS—there will 
be a First Prize of $50, a Second Prize of $25, and 
five Honorable Mentions of $5 each. In the FuULL- 
Cotor Class for transparencies and color prints, 
there will be a First Prize of $100, a Second Prize 


Every entrant in this Contest receives a free membership in THe Rotarian’ 


winner! 


black or any tone 


of $50, and five Honorable Mentions of $10 each. 
“Black-and-White” means one color 


sepia, blue 


-and white. Read the rules below 
and start looking over your prints now for a prize 


Read the rules below. 


s Camera Club for 1947-48! 


> 
. 











HE COMPETITION is limited to 

Rotarians and their families (wives, 
and sons or daughters under 21 years 
of age). Employees of Rotary Interna- 
tional are not eligible. 


Contestants may submit as many prints 
(preferred sizes 5x7” or larger) and 


transparencies as they wish. 


Each entry should plainly indicate: 
title, class entered, kind of camera and 
film used, and the name and address of 
the contestant. (If entrant is not a Ro- 


RULES TO REMEMBER 


tarian, state relationship and the name 
of the Rotary Club of which the rela- 
tive is a member.) 


Entrants desiring to have their photos 
returned should accompany them with 
sufficient return postage. Prize-winning 
prints and transparencies will become 
the property of THe Rotarian Maga- 
zine, and may be used for reproduction. 


All possible care will be exercised in 
handling photos, but no responsibility 
will be assumed by Tue Rorartan 


Magazine for loss or damage to prints 
or transparencies submitted. 


Decisions of the judges, whose names 
will be announced later, will be final. 


In case of a tie for one position, those 
tying will share evenly the prize for 
that position and the next following. 


Entries must be received by Tue Ro- 
TARIAN not later than March 1, 1947. 
An extension to March 15, 1947, will be 
allowed to contestants from outside the 
United States and Canada. 


Contest Editor, THE ROTARIAN Magazine, 55 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, IHinois 
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The Thrill of ££0& - ACTION 


It’s the Jive action that thrills you when the birds thunder up on a 


brisk, clear morning. And it's /ive action that will thrill you in the MM VIE =(BALIA ID IE ™® 
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| Stahly LIVE-BLADE Razor—every time you shave. Your first Stahly shave MACTHVOW 
I will be a revelation in comfort and satisfaction. AT THE TURN OF A HANDLE os 
i} Imagine your own favorite double-edged learn or unlearn; shave in your usual way. A few turns of the handle and vi- & 
blade gifted with vibrant, whisker-cutting Only Stahly offers this combination of brant action moves any double- | : 

power! 3000 side-strokes per minute to shea LIVE-BLADE Action, wet-shave cleanliness, and edged blade 3000 gentle side- 

off the beard close, clean, quick,..that’s Stahly! vibrant skin stimulation —as Stahly enthu- strokes per minute fora clean, 

You prepare your face for a clean wet siasts have been telling friends for years. close, powered wet shave ... 

shave, pick up your Stahly, and at the turn Give yourself the thrill of this day-lasting "The World's Finest Shave” 

of a handle get the shave-thrill of your life shave that men say is “The World's Finest, from your own favorite 

..» Vibrant LIVE-BLADE Action! The rapid, Fully-automatic Shave’. razor blade! 


steady blade-action neatly slices off the NOW AVAILABLE at lIcading stores. If AUTOMATIC 

toughest beard — easily, closely, smoothly yours cannot supply you, write Stahly, Inc., NO BATTERIES 

No more pull, scrape or burn; nothing to + 424 Columbia St., South Bend 4, Indiana. NO WIRES 
Fully Patented 


Watch-like precision mechanism is factory-sealed; watertight in a 
reservoir of oil. Warranted for one year. Four handsome models 


each in a walnut case: Gold plated, $24.25; Gold plated-and-black, 





$22.50; Silver plated $21.25. Add 20°¢.luxury tax to above prices. 


CHROMIUM PLATED, ONLY $19.95 (no luxury tax). 


A WET, CLEAN, POWERED SHAVE ANYWHERE—NO WIRES—NO BATTERIES 
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